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Rhythm Touch . . . a new typing concept, exclu- 
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That’s why many schools are teaching with 
Underwood . . . the only typewriter that can give 
your students Rhythm Touch! 

Students develop speed quickly on the accu- 
rate, perfectly balanced keyboard of this latest 
Underwood. Their fingers swing naturally into a 
comfortable, relaxing typing rhythm that grows 
in tempo as confidence increases. 

You'll find Rhythm Touch a wonderful help 
in your teaching. You can expect better results 
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extra advantage of Underwood Rhythm Touch. 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY CLASS USES IDENTIC SETS 


learn with IDENTIC 


Teachers 
Endorse 
Identic 


Mrs. Edith O. Wright, of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Opportunity Schools, says: 


“Ten Identic sets were placed in our 
schools in 1927. These sets, to which 
many were added, have given splen- 
did service to hundreds and hundreds 
of students through the years. They've 
certainly withstood hard wear!” 


Name 


practice filing sets and teaching methods: [_] Vertical Filing [] Visible Filing 


Another major educational institution — the University cf Indiana 
—selects Remington Rand Identic practice sets to instruct filing 
students because of these major advantages: 


I. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems, and 
practice materials and problems are identical to those of real 
business; hence they give realistic preparation for any filing 
requirement. 


2. Identic sets give you economy; they last for decades — often cut- 
ting equipment costs to less than 1¢ per student. 


3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save your time and help 
you in testing, grading and visual instruction. 


Why not follow the good example of hundreds of schools? Let Identic 
cut your equipment costs, save your time, and instruct your students 
thoroughly. The coupon below brings you full details without obliga- 
tion, so send it today. 


INSTITUTE Re y Rand 315 FOURTH AVE 
OF FILING NEW YORK 10, NY 


coupon 


School and mail today 


Street 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer: Send me free literature on Remington Rand’s Identic i 
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ON ational offers the latest developments 


in mechanized accounting 


Today’s complete line of National Accounting Machines covers practically the 
entire field of mechanized figure work. Mechanized accounting has 
proved its value to businesses and industries of every size and type, and 
one or more Nationals will be found in a great majority of those offices 
offering your pupils the most desirable opportunities. A sound familiarity 
with the operation of National Accounting Machines is an important 
qualification for employment by such concerns. 

Your local representative would like very much to lay the latest facts 
before you. Call him today. Or, write to The National Cash Register 


Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Sales and Service Offices in over 400 cities. Case REGISTERS - AROING MACHIAES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Setting higher standards of typing performance 


The Remington Typewriter, with Keyboard Margin Control * and its time and energy saving features, 
is the delight of the typist. It allows her to turn out more work, better work, 
with a smaller expenditure of work-effort and time. With Keyboard Margin Control, 
the latest exclusive Remington Rand feature, the typist sets margins with on-the-dot accuracy — 
with the merest flick of her fingers. And the swift, easy action of the Remington KMC 
invites her flying fingers to flow smoothly over the keyboard. The letters 
you sign and the executive reports you see are produced with effortless ease 
and perfection. There’s no reason to be satisfied with anything but 
the best ... work done on a Remington KMC typewriter. 
Call your nearby Remington Rand representative, 
Let him show you 
all the Remington KMC Plus Values... 
the Plus Values that set higher standards 
of typing performance 


—at the lowest net cost. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


gives you all 8 of these plus values 


Exclusive Longer Writiig Line Unit Construction speeds peri- —_-Ploten lifts out quickly, easily, Ring-free, glare-free, Ail 1 
Plastic Keys are easy on typists’ 


often eliminates the need for a for daily cleaning. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


A Collegiate 
Business 
Teachers 
Association 


There is no doubt that there are too many organizations for business teachers. Therefore it is all 
the mbre surprising that there is a gap in one particular phase of business education. No association 
which is concerned with the interests of collegiate teachers of business is at present in existence. 
This, in spite of the fact that business is at the present time the area of greatest vocational interest 
on the collegiate level with the exception of teaching. 

It is true that there is an American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, but this organ- 
ization is primarily a society of deans of professional schools of business operating on a minimum 
budget basis and meeting annually primarily for the purpose of acquaintanceship and discussion. 
Inasmuch as most of the sessions are closed to others than the deans themselves or their authorized 
representatives, these sessions have no possible value to the alert and professionally minded teacher 
of business subjects on the college level. Obviously, the National Association of Business Teacher 
Training Institutions, almost entirely (and rightly so) concerned with teaching on the secondary 
school level, does not serve the purposes and does not propose to. 

There are many organizations which are concerned with the particular specializations presented in 
a collegiate school of business. For example, there are professional associations of those interested 
in marketing, economics, management, retailing, advertising, etc. But these organizations include 
those who are engaged in the actual operational processes and usually these men justifiably dominate 
these associations. Occasionally some of the annual conventions of these subject matter groups 
have a teaching section, but it is a side show to the main events. In any case, their interests at best 
are with the furthering of their particular specializations. The existence of collegiate schools of 
business assumes that there is some common denominator among all these specializations in business. 
If there isn’t, there is no justification for a collegiate school of business. 

Collegiate teachers of business subjects need a forum for the discussion of their common interests 
and a mouthpiece to present their point of view. This is especially desirable so that better liaison 
can be established with other business teachers, such as high school teachers, private business school 
teachers, business teacher-trainers, in-service business teachers, and the like. 

Little has been written about this unfortunate gap in the organization of business education teach- 
ers and apparently there has been little discussion. This may be caused in part by the fact that 
collegiate schools of business are usually organized on a very autocratic basis, the dean of the school 
being the powerful ruler of the roost and occasionally bestowing majestic utterances upon the com- 
mon fry of pedagogs who have the privilege of serving under him. It may also be caused by the 
complete lack of training in education typical of college teachers which most deans of collegiate 
schools of business think is an evidence of a good prospective teacher on the collegiate level. Finally, 
it may be of course caused’ by excessive specialization in one aspect of business. The establishment 
of an association of collegiate teachers of business could contribute largely to reducing this lack of 
common interest. 

A recent issue of the Journal of Business of the University of Chicago did contain an article 
presenting “The Case for an Active Association of Collegiate Schools of Business!.’”’ Professor 
Phelps, at the time in the School of Business at the University of Chicago, effectively presented the 
case for an organization which would be based upon the present American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, and advocated a permanent home office address with responsibility for procur- 
ing and disseminating information for formulating standards for accreditation and for representa- 
tion before legislative bodies. Professor Phelps seemed to think that this could best be accomplished 
by an enlargement of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business and his proposal 
would continue the organization primarily as an Organization of colleges rather than as an organiza- 
tion of instructors. We believe that the purposes would be far better served by an association of 
instructors. The National Association of Business Teacher Training Institutions from its very 
beginning has been, in theory at least, an association of business teacher training institutions rather 
than of the instructors in those institutions. Actually the instructors rather than the colleges have 
dominated this association. It probably would be wise for this association to recognize the actuai 
facts and convert to its true support. However, there are two sides to this total picture. The im- 
portant thing is that at the present time teachers of business education in other fields have no means 
of establishing a relationship with their colleagues at the college level. 

Teacher trainers are usually established in teachers colleges or in schools of education and, in 
any case, definitely have their interests focussed upon the secondary school level even though they 
operate at the college or university level. 

As Professor Phelps indicated, the problem is not to find work to do, but to decide where to start. 
The securing of vital statistics and membership activity would certainly deserve high priority. The 
important consideration is the-improvement of service of professional business educators to students 
of business and to the community as a whole. It is desirable that there be more discussion of this 
problem as the basis for the establishment of an actual group to further this project. 


“1 Orme W. Phelps, XIX, (July, 1946), pp. 183-193. 
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MONROE SERVICE 


The hundreds of schools that are using 
Monroes in their Office Practice courses 
are getting much more than machines— 
they always have available practical 
courses of instruction and handbooks of 
authentic modern practices and methods, 

Write to our Educational Department. 
Get full description of the Monroe Edu- 
cator; a regular Monroe Adding Calcu- 
lator made expressly for schools. and 
sold to schools only at a special rate. We 
can make prompt deliveries of Monroe 
Educators. 


These practical teaching helps are yours 


for the asking—just write us specifying 


the ones you want. 


@ Course of Study in Office Ma- 
chines (form B184) 


@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe 
Educator (form B182) 


@ Teaching Office Practice 
by the Rotation Plan (form 
B118) 


@ Office Practice Rotation 
Plan Formulas (form 
XSS243) 


@ Layout Sheet — Office 
Training Laboratory (form 


XSS240) 
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Office 
Standards 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


It is good to know that “office standards” are a matter of concern to business educators, as 
the May issue of U B E A Forum suggests. The issue is a good one for all to read, although 
it does not hew to the line of its theme in any very complete way. ; 

No one should miss the answers to the ten queries on “Office Standards” with which the issue 
begins. At the risk of being accused of using only parts of questions and answers, | am going to 
give you the gist of them. 

1. Speed in taking dictation and typing “is not an outstanding characteristic of a good secre- 
tary.” 

2. The “senior stenographer” will have “little if any use for a knowledge of bookkeeping.” 

Private secretaries will find a knowledge of “bookkeeping” helpful if their duties “include the 
stenographic handling of financial matters, accounting routine, ete.” ; ; 

A private and confidential secretary to a top executive “would definitely require a working 
knowledge of bookkeeping” because “she may be called upon to handle . . . her chief’s personal 
and perhaps his special expense accounts.” — (You can guess how little and what kind of book- 
keeping will satisfy this requirement. ) ; 

3. “There are many examples . . . of sales clerks, stenographers, factory workers (sic), and sec- 
retaries rising to key and executive positions.” This in answer to the query as to whether or not 
“secretaries and stenographers” will have greater opportunities for advancement in the next ten 
years. (Business Epucation Wor tp please copy. ) 

4. Relative opportunities for advancement in small and large offices. Tweedle dee, tweedle dum, 
in effect, says the employer. 

5. “Chances of promotion and increments or increases in salaries” are not dependent on the 
kind of job, hence office workers are in no better position salary-wise than are other employees, 
even “day laborers.” ‘ 

6. For the high school graduate “salary does not mean a great deal,” is the employer's answer 
to a direct question as to initial wage. 

7. Helpful suggestions for the imterview when applying for a job. 

8. Relative importance of personality traits and skill in office work was asked about. No 
answer at all. Neatly ducked. 

9. “By all means ask for promotion if one really thinks he deserves it.” : 

10. Probably “conduct and appearance during a personal interview” are more important than 
“credentials.” 

There you have it. The personal opinion (offhand or considered) of one man in answers to 
questions 2, 3 and 6. Answers to 9 and 10 are by the same person. Each of the other five 
questions is answered by a different person. Business teachers probably will not accept answers 
to 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, or 10. Why should they, even though true, since they represent only one man's 
opinion in each case? But those of us who have done research in the areas covered will be less 
surprised by some of these answers, however evasive or unsatisfactory they may be. ; ; 

Once more it should be repeated that opinions are only as good as is the authority of their 
source. They cannot be accepted as facts. Training programs built on the basis of them have no 
very secure foundation. This goes for “basic business education” research quite as surely as It 
does for that in the field of “vocational education.” (U. S. Office of Education surveyors on 
basic business education please note.) There are available factual answers to the questions asked 
about classroom speeds and actual job requirements, the kind and amount of bookkeeping needed 
by secretaries and stenographers, promotional opportunities for all kinds of workers, salaries of 
office workers and importance of personality traits. Despite their obvious implications real prog- 
ress towards sound business education is confined largely to a relatively few truly progressive 
schools as the 1948 school year comes to an end. Perhaps there has been too much “‘careful 
nurturing” of the tender plant, and too little rugged handling of it in an effort to make it grow 
up and stand squarely on its own feet. In 1948-49 let’s give it a real shot in the arm! — 

Research? Yes, by all means! But, as the country school trustee said when asked if the local 
teacher would be let off to attend the county institute: “No, she don’t teach so good as she knows 
how now.” So might most school superintendents echo when asked about their business teachers. 


The editor of U B E A Forum is encouraged by what he calls real “progress in educator- 
business relationships.”! We all share his encouragement by this trend, even though it is “too 
little and too late.” “In some communities joint committees representing both education. and 
business are at work,” says the editor. Yes, notably in his home town of Philadelphia ; but in all 
communities, not just some, where other forms of vocational education are being offered there 


" 1UBEA Forum, May, 1948, page 5 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Where calculating is 4 business in 


Take Workman Service, Inc., of Chicago, New 
York, Minneapolis, Seattle and Los Angeles, 
for example. This firm provides a calculating 
service to more than 3,400 business concerns, 
handling overloads and peak period work. Cal- 
culating is Workman Service’s stock in trade. 
Naturally, they have tested a/l calculators to 
find the fastest, most accurate and most efficient. 


It is especially significant that like other such 
firms, Workman Service uses Burroughs Calcu- 
lators almost exclusively. What a telling endorse- 


FASIER 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S BURROUGHS 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS CALCULATORS 


itself... 


BURROUGHS CALCULATORS 
PARE USED THAN ANY OTHER KIND.» 


ment for the greater speed, accuracy and 
simplicity of Burroughs Calculators! 


Workman Service’s preference for Burroughs 
Calculators is repeated in thousands of corpo- 
rations and businesses of all sizes throughout 
the country. As a consequence, operators 
trained on Burroughs Calculators are equipped 
to fill an important need of today’s business. 
You provide your students with a valuable 
employment asset when you help them to 
become familiar with the operation and 
advantages of the Burroughs Calculator. 
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NOTES ON THE 


HISTORY OF BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


by Roben J. Maaske 


President, Eastern Oregon College 
of Education 


La Grande, Oregon 


OMMERCIAL education in the 

United States had its earliest 
beginning in the characteristically 
American way, developing in the 
form of a growth of private, com- 
mercial enterprise in response to a 
felt public need for training in this 
field, 

As the need became apparent, pri- 
vate classes and schools in bookkeep- 
ing sprang up somewhere between 
1830 and 1840 in all of the chief 


Bennett, with whom James Bennett 
is frequently confused, announced a 
school of this kind in 1824, but it is 
doubtful if it was ever established. 
Other early schools were founded by 
Peter Duff of Pittsburgh, George N. 
Comer of Boston and Jonathan Jones 
of St. Louis.”? 
Early Schools Not Adequate 

As early as 1890 James, perhaps 
the most critical observer of business 
education at that time, evaluated the 


Logan Hall, Home of Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, ihe First Institution in 


the United States to offer a Professional Training in Business of Collegiate Grade. 


cities in the country. These private 
schools took various forms, largely 
unsystematic, but representing the 
forerunners of our modern business 
schools. 

To whom credit should go for the 
first venture in commercial education 
is not historically clear, Monroe sum- 
marizes the early picture as follows: 

“It (first commercial education 
venture) has frequently been attri- 
buted to R. M. Bartlett of Philadel- 
phia, who established a school there 
in 1843... . By others the honor is 
claimed for James Bennett, a New 
York accountant, who seemed to have 
conducted a private school, in which 
bookkeeping and navigation were the 
principal subjects, some time between 
1818 and 1836... . James Gordon 
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progress made by the commercial col- 
leges up to that period in the follow- 
ing words: 

“As to the so-called commercial or 
business colleges, I would not will- 
ingly do them an injustice . But 
the training which they, with few 
exceptions, furnish can scarcely be 
called a higher training at all. It has 
to do with ‘facilities’-—indeed chiefly 
with manual facilities—writing, reck- 
oning, etc. . . . they do not teach the 
essence of successful business man- 
agement or tend to develop the higher 
sides of business activity; they bear 
little or no relation to those broader 
views characteristic of the business 
manager as distinct from the business 


_' Paul Monroe (Ed.), “Commercial Education,” 
Cyclopedia of Education, v. 2, 1911, pp. 143-44. 


clerk and are of course next to use- 
less as a means of liberal education.’ 
Apparently the historians are in 


somewhat the same disagreement 
concerning the early attempts in the 
establishment of collegiate schools of 
business or commerce in the United 
States as is the case with private 
commercial schools. Haynes and 
Jackson assert that: 

“James Dunwoody Brownson De 
Bow, after great effort, succeeded in 
having a school of commerce incor- 
porated in the University of Louisi- 
ana in 1851. This was probably the 
first attempt made along this line, 
although it is apparently not recog- 
nized by some historians in this field. 
This project met with little success 
and the entire program was abandon- 
ed in 1857.’ 

As a result of his study of the his- 
torical development of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, Marshall makes 
the statement that: 

“The earliest known definite pro- 
posal for the establishment of a 
collegiate school of business in the 
United States is contained in a report 
in 1869 by President Robert E. Lee 
to the trustees of the institution that 
later became known as Washington 
and Lee University. President Lee 
proposed ‘not merely to give instruc- 
tion in bookkeeping and the forms 
and details of business but to teach 
the principles of economics, com- 
merce, trade and mercantile law.’ 
This proposal was not carried out, 
probably because General Lee died 


in 1870.’ 


The Wharton School 

With regard to the establishment 
of the first successful and continuing 
collegiate school of business, there 
appears, however, to be general 
agreement among the historians. One 
of their number writes: 

“The first institution in the United 
States to offer a professional training 
in business of collegiate grade was 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania. This school was 
founded: in 1881 by Mr. Joseph 
Wharton, a wealthy citizen of Phila- 
delphia. It was his desire that the 
school should provide facilities for 
‘education in the principles underly- 
ing successful civil government’ as 
well as ‘training suitable for those 


2Edmund J. James, School of Finance and 
Economy, before the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at Saratoga, September 3, 1890, unpublished 
address. 

* Benjamin R. Haynes & Harry P. Jackson, 
History of Business Education in the United 
States, Cincinnati, South-Western Publishing Co., 
1934, pp. 83-84. 

*Leon C. Marshall, The Collegiate School of 
Business; its status the close of the first quarter 
of the twentieth century, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1928, p. 3. 
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who intend to engage in business or 
to undertake the management of 
property’.””* 

No other such schools were estab- 
lished until 1898, the year in which 
both the University of Chicago and 
the University of California started 
their schools of commerce. At the 
turn of the present century there 
were seven colleges and universities 
maintaining departments for the pur- 
pose of training students for the 
business world.® 

The budding schools of commerce 
were not without their severe critics, 
especially among the academicians of 
the period. Any practical studies at 
the collegiate level, veering away 
from the liberal arts disciplines, con- 
stituted a natural target for those 
who considered the function of the 
liberal arts college and the university 
as wholly above dealing with such 
“mundane affairs” as were being in- 
cluded in the curriculum of schools 
of commerce. Dr, Thwing, now de- 
ceased, formerly a university presi- 
dent, was one of many who objected 
strenuously to the establishment of 
university schools of commerce. 

Lord summarizes Dr. Thwing’s 
objections as follows: 

“Writing in the ‘Independent’, 
January, 1900, he (Thwing) ex- 
pressed the fear that any attempt to 
teach business in a college would 
degenerate into instruction along 
clerical lines; that such colleges 
would necessarily be of lower grade 
than colleges of arts and that the 
graduates would be of lesser caliber ; 
and, finally, that the college of com- 
merce plan would be liable to 
substitute ‘knowledge for power; 
information for ability to think’.”? 


Collegiate Schools are Criticized 


The general trend of the attack 
followed the pattern which was later 
to aim similar academic blasts at 
schools of journalism, schools of ed- 
ucation, schools of architecture, and 
similar divisions as they were grad- 
ually added to the offerings of Amer- 
ican universities. In spite ‘of these 
vigorous attacks, however, the 
schools of commerce or business con- 
tinued to thrive and attracted in- 
creasing numbers of students. To be 
sure, many business employers were 
skeptical of the graduates at first, but 
gradually came to them to pick out 
promising graduates for their firms. 

In partial self-defense, The Ameri- 


5L. S. Lyon, Education for Business, Chicago. 
University of Chicago Press, 1922, p. 3644. 
® Haynes and Jackson, op. cit., 5 


7 Quoted from Everett N. Lord, “Achievements , 


of the Collegiate Schools of Business,” Proceed- 
ings of the 18th Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, 
p. 19, 1936. 
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can Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business was organized in 1916 
for the bold purpose of promoting 
and improving higher education for 
business in North America. The first 
meeting of the Association was held 
at Harvard University, November 
13, 1919.5 The Association has con- 
tinued to play an important part in 
solidifying and improving the offer- 
ings ot Schools of Business through 
the years. 
Types of Collegiate Schools 

In regard to the present classifica- 
tion of schools of business or com- 
merce the common types are six in 
number: The 2-year undergraduate 
school, the 3-year undergraduate 
school, the 4-year undergraduate 
school, the 5-year undergraduate 
school, the undergraduate-graduate 
school, and the graduate school, The 
prevailing type is the 4-year under- 
graduate school upon which is built 
the graduate program through at least 
the master’s degree. 

As these schools have matured, 
their function has clarified into a 
somewhat similar pattern. The ob- 
jectives of collegiate schools of busi- 
ness as summarized by Haynes and 
Jackson are as follows: 

“Bossard and Dewhurst, an 
analysis of the formal announce- 


S Haynes and Jackson, op. cit., p. 91. 


ments of the 42 schools belongi: to 
the American Association of Co ‘egi- 
ate Schools of Business, foun: the 
four following distinct obje: ives 
listed: Training in the general ft: ida- 
mentals of business bus jess 
administration, training for c: “tain 
specialized fields, training for ‘usi- 
ness leadership, and providii. a 
cultural and ethical foundation. “hey 
found further that most schools | ien- 
tion, as an important function, giving 
to students the fundamentals of | usi- 
ness training. It seems, however, that 
objectives have not, on the w ole, 
been clearly defined.’”? 


Summary 


Schools of business in universities 
and colleges have flourished in spite 
of earlier handicaps and somewhat 
violent criticisms. Their place and 
function have now been clearly estab- 
lished in these institutions, as is re- 
vealed clearly by greatly increased 
enrollments in such schools through- 
out the country. They render a real 
service to business employers, not 
only in a continuous upgrading of 
employees in top positions — but 
through bringing to business as a 
whole leaders with broader vision 
and social perspective. 


* Haynes and Jackson, op. cit., p. 93. 


THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


Last year The Journal of Business Education offered to the leading graduating student 
in each business teacher-training institution in the United States an award for scholastic 
accomplishment. Over one hundred graduating students were certified for the award by 


Gr 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Certificate of Award 


This certifies that 


AS HIGHEST HONOR STUDENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
CLASS OF 194 


has been awarded a complimentary subscription to 
The Journal of Business Education for one year, beginning September, 194 
in recognition of scholastic accomplishment. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


their schools. Each student was presented with a certificate like the one shown above 
(8% x 5% inches) and a free, one-year subscription to The Journal of Business Education. 

The same offer is being repeated this year. To obtain the honorary subscription for 
highest honor students, heads of teacher-training departments should write to The Journal 
on official stationery, giving the full name and home address of the student and the exact 


name of the school. 


The certificate of award will be sent to the head of the business teacher-training 
department or to the student at his or her home. 
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THE PART-TIME PLACEMENT COUNSELOR 


HE combination of job-counseling 

and placement duties with those 
of instructor, principal, or dean in 
a high school or college often enables 
the counselor to have close contact 
with many of the students and makes 
possible a close welding of the coun- 
seling and placement processes. This 
advantage is offset by the fact that 
usually the counselor's heaviest and 
most time-consuming work the 
placement field occurs at the end of 
a semester which is the period of 
the year when he is most busily oc- 
cupied. He can make preparation 
during earlier months by assembling 
adequate records for each person who 
is to use the placement service. 

Valuable data may be lost through 
casual, unorganized placement prac- 
tices, and a carefully planned system 
of cumulative record keeping is es- 
sential if the work of the placement 
service is to be measured and if it is 
to do its best work for each applicant. 
These records should include not 
only instructors’ recommendations 
and ratings, but also a record of each 
student’s educational achievement, in- 
telligence, interests, aptitudes, and 
special abilities. 


Use Rating Charts 


To reduce the time required of in- 
structors in writing recommendations 
for each individual student, rating 
charts which require only rapid 
checking may be used with efficiency. 
Such charts also have the advantages 
of increasing objectiveness of recom- 
mendations and standardizing points 
on which students are rated. 

A general rating chart, to be used 
by an instructor of English or almost 
any liberal arts course, may be di- 
vided into four main parts: classi- 
fication of the student ; type of work- 
manship; personal qualifications ; and 
fitness for a position. 

The section headed ‘classification 
of student” may include the student's 
grade of “A,” “B,” or “C,” to be 
circled. Type of workmanship may 
include fundamentals of grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, and ability to 
express self rated as excellent, good, 
fair, and poor. In a similar manner, 
personal qualifications such as ability, 
attitude, judgment, dependability, 
and appearance may be rated. Recom- 
mendations as to a student’s fitness 
for a position may be made by check- 
ing one of the following classifica- 
tions: superior, strong, average, poor, 
and not recommended. 

The general chart readily adapts 
itself to a rating by a shorthand in- 
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by Norma Schwarz Hall 


Lamar College 
Beaumont, Texas 


structor by the addition of a record 
of speed and accuracy in dictation 
and transcription. 


Specialized Rating Sheets Help 


Individual rating sheets to be used 
by instructors of typing, office ma- 
chines, business mathematics, and 
bookkeeping are valuable additions to 
employment data if they are carefully 
planned to give a clear picture of 
the student’s achievements in each 


"A pad of cards placed by the telephone will 
facilitate the expeditious recording of re- 
quests for employees.’ 


course. Instructors of these courses 
have ‘less opportunity to judge the 
student’s ability in the use of cor- 
rect English in speaking and writ- 
ing than do instructors of most 
other courses. Therefore, a better 
picture of the student’s mastery of 
these courses may be obtained by 
including on the rating sheet the fol- 
lowing classifications: quality of 
workmanship; intellectual capacity 
for course; personal qualifications ; 
and recommendation as to student’s 
fitness for a position. 

If operation of several machines 
is included in office machines train- 
ing, a rating of workmanship on the 
individual machines may be included. 

A meeting of all student appli- 
cants will provide an opportunity for 
uniform registration, an explanation 
of the services offered by the place- 
ment counselor, and a stressing of 
the ethical consideration involved in 


keeping information furnished by the 
counselor confidential. The  cen- 
tralization of references will enable 
the applicant to refer to the place- 
ment service even when he inde- 
pendently learns of and applies for 
a position. Group registration is not 
suggested as a substitute for the in- 
dividual interview but as a prepara- 
tory step for fact-finding. With a 
preview of the application form 
lilled out at the registration period, 
the placement officer is equipped for 
counseling instead of mere fact find- 


ing. 


Use Local Business Men 

The registration meeting may be 
supplemented by other meetings to 
which local business men are invited 
as speakers. The speakers’ topics 
may cover a wide range, from the 
needs of the beginning office work- 
er to an explanation of social se- 
curity laws. These meetings also 
give the counselor an opportunity to 
review with the students such topics 
as how to obtain information about 
existing vacancies, how to dress in 
an office, what to say and do during 
an interview, and how to write a 
sincere, forceful letter of application. 
A boy or girl growing up in a time 
of plentiful jobs will enter the busi- 
ness world at a disadvantage unless 
he is prepared for making an aggres- 
sive effort in finding employment dur- 
ing times of fewer jobs. Even more 
important, school authorities can as- 
sist in such preparation by instilling 
good attitudes and by offering excel- 
lent training in skills requisite to the 
performance of jobs filled by the 
placement service. 

The counselor's function does not 
end with an analysis of the per- 
sonal data of each student. This in- 
formation alone is inadequate; it 
must be augmented by testing and 
counseling. When tests are admin- 
istered scientifically and results in- 
terpreted afterwards against other 
available data, they can be given their 
proper weight in the diagnosis of the 
individual. After such occupational 
diagnosis, the applicant’s special abil- 
ities and aptitudes must be weighed 
in relation to the corresponding re- 
quirements of available jobs. 


Placement is Again a Problem 
The complete reversal of the em- 
ployment market during recent war 
years has made the placement coun- 
selor’s work easier in many ways. 
With the increase in available jobs 
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have come added opportunities for 
him to assist each young person in 
choosing a position for which he is 
well qualified. It is certainly more 
pleasant to assist an applicant in 
choosing between several well-paying 
jobs than to try to encourage woe- 
begone, threadbare job seekers to 
continue a seemingly futile search. 
Because of the organization of one- 
and two-year concentrated commer- 
cial or business courses in high 


schools and junior colleges, the group 


of applicants usually divides itself 
into classifications similar to the fol- 
lowing: graduates who have com- 
pleted the prescribed course of study, 
graduates who transferred to the 
commercial or business division for 
their last school year, students who 
desire summer employment before re- 
turning to school, students who de- 
sire part-time employment, with- 
drawals, and alumni. 

The last-named group provides an 
opportunity for follow-up service in 
assisting alumni in choices and ad- 
justments and in planning supple- 
mentary on-the-job study. Curricu- 
lum changes can also be influenced 
by the needs and experiences of 
these former students. 


Good Placement Pays 

Hiring and firing is a_ costly 
process in the business world. So- 
ciety suffers from a glutted market 
of poorly equipped individuals and 
a lack of highly trained, efficient 
workers. An adequate counseling 
and placement service can do much 
to remedy this situation. A young- 
ster who can successfully fill a po- 
sition as a receptionist or typist may 
be unsuccessful as a stenographer or 
bookkeeper. Scholarships made avail- 
able for students in financial need 
can be used as one device to en- 
courage students to stay in school 
until graduation. 

Never was there a more splendid 
time for the counselor to build up 
a reservoir of good will among em- 
ployers and personnel managers. A 
standard common policy in dealing 
with these business men determines 
to a large degree the clientele that 
can be built up. Also, schools are 
now being given an opportunity to 
prove the extent to which they can 
prepare the beginning worker and 
eliminate to a large degree the old 
complaint of “no experience.” 

A pad of cards placed by the tele- 
phone will facilitate the expeditious 
recording of requests for employees. 
A form letter can be used for thank- 
ing employers for calling when no 
applicants are available. 

As graduation nears, letters can 
be mailed to those employers whose 
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requests were not filled, notifying 
them of the group of applicants that 
will soon be ready for employment. 
These letters can be made to serve 
two purposes: to secure employment 
for applicants and to build up good 
will for a school employment serv- 
ice by using a follow-up system both 
when requests for employees are 
filled and when such requests are not 
filled. 


Follow Up Business Men Annually 


Many schools also find it a valu- 
able practice to send form letters an- 
nually to employers and personnel 
managers, asking them to refer to 


xxx 
> 


the school’s placement service \ hen 
employing ex-students or gradu:tes, 
This acts as a reminder to bus:ness 
men of the service offered and ° rees 
the school of criticism in cases of 
“misfits” who are employed witiiout 
the school’s recommendation. 

The placement counselor’s myriad 
activities such as giving each student 
the best possible understanding of 
occupational demands and opporiuni- 
ties, uncovering employment oppor- 
tunities, diagnosing applicants occu- 
pationally and making follow-up 
studies of former students’ work, all 
combine to make his duties a daily ad- 
venture in human engineering. 
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This entry by Georgia Thom, St. Joseph's High School, Ashton, lowa, won 
first place in the Tenth Annual Artistic Typing Contest conducted by Julius 
Nelson, State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey. Always a popular subject 
among art-typists, this portrayal of a ship at sea by Miss Thom employed several 
of the well-known typewriter shading techniaues: varying the stroke intensity, 
varying the characters used, striking over, and manipulating the horizontal and 
vertical stroke alignment. The characters used were: A, /, period, $, and under- 


score. 


Other designs submitted in this year's contest will be printed in later issues 


of this magazine. 
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Graduate Business Education 


Is Worth While 


by 
Lawrence D. Brennan and Donald J. Tate 


New York University, 
New York N. Y. 


Editorial Comment: In the September, 1947 Journal of Business Education Mr. 
Sidney |. Simon of Rutgers University presented a strong “Indictment of Grad- 


uate Teacher Training". 
Mr. Simon. 


Here is an equally vigorous statement replying to 


Mr. Simon said: [Graduate courses in education] . . . fail in the major test 
of intrinsic worth because, there is so little actual ‘meat’ in each of them, 
their areas are so poorly defined, and because there is so much theory and 


so little practical application." 


Mr. Tate and Mr. Brennan reply: "To the contrary, Mr. Simon, there is no 
better vehicle for the training of master teachers, supervisors and leaders in 
education than the vital and inspiring courses which are provided in graduate 


teacher training. 


Moreover, the stunning progress of business education dur- 


ing the last quarter century is almost entirely a product of graduate teacher 
training and its attendant professional associations." 


F Sidney Simon had deliberately 
planned it, he could not possibly 
have stated a thesis which would 
find more objection in the minds of 
the present writers.* His charge of 
failure of graduate teacher-training 
is quite unwarranted. Actually, what- 
ever progress has been made in the 
field of education, graduate teacher- 
training fostered. Whatever 
leadership has made for better cur- 
ricular content, methodology and 
management the graduate teacher- 
training institutions, their faculties 
and their attendant professional as- 
sociations have furnished. 


Summary of Mr. Simon's Thesis 


Briefly the charge of Mr. Simon 
was this. Teaching like all profes- 
sions, must have high standards, and 
graduate training as certified by 
graduate degrees is probably the most 
feasible way of maintaining these 
high standards. However, degrees in 
themselves mean nothing unless they 
represent some improvement of the 
graduate student as a _ classroom 
teacher or supervisor. Mr. Simon 
charges the graduate teacher-training 
institution with failure in this last 
respect. The content of programs 
of studies which lead to master and 
doctoral degrees, despite their 
promising titles, contain little that is 
more than hot air. Such is the gist 
of that critic’s remarks. In fairness 
to Mr. Simon it is recommended that 
the reader study his cogent presenta- 
tion of these ideas before coming to 


_ *“An Indictment of Graduate Teacher-Train- 
ings Journal of Business Education, XXIII 
(September, 1947), p. 17-18. 
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any conclusion on the present article. 

These authors quite agree that 
graduate teacher-training should be 
the most feasible way of maintaining 
the high standards of our profession. 
Moreover, these authors agree that 
nothing is more absurd than attribut- 
ing significance to degrees which 
represent senseless motion, busy 
work and long boring periods of ex- 
posure to much-ado-about-nothing. 
Nor would these authors deny the 
value of a vigilant and questioning 
attitude such as Mr. Simon’s article 
represents. However, as to Mr. 
Simon’s general thesis, these writers 
take great exception. 


What is a Profession? 


Before disputing the general stand 
of Mr. Simon, let us determine what 
a profession is and the particular 
mission of the teaching profession. 

These authors would infer from 
Mr. Simon’s article that he considers 
a profession an association with high 
intellectual standards for admission. 
Since the author of “An Indictment 
of Graduate Teacher-Training” was 
not actually defining a profession, 
there was no reason why he should 
not have added to his concept the idea 
that a profession implies certain 
philosophic considerations such as 
ethics, foresight and a certain zeal for 
research and expansion of the pro- 
fession’s horizons. Whether or not 
Mr. Simon agrees that these at- 
tributes should be included (we feel 
that he does), certainly the profes- 
sions with which he compares teach- 
ing do possess these other considera- 
tions. 


What does all this definition add 
up to? It means that there is in any 
profession always need for some con- 
sideration of principles, theory, 
evaluation, philosophy, as well as 
techniques. It means that the ideal 
of .graduate teacher-training would 
be one of taking superior teachers 
with baccalaureate degrees and jour- 
neymen’s competences and making 
them master teachers, supervisors or 
administrators. Therefore, super- 
ficial practicality is not necessarily a 
criterion in judging the effectiveness 
of some component of professional 
training. We are not saying that 
theory without a good deal of prac- 
tical application is justifiable but 
simply that one of the attributes of a 
profession is a long term view of 
the subject as well as command of 
specific techniques. 

Is This Theory? 


As to a consideration of the pro- 
fession of teaching in particular let 
us see, however, whether or not 
much that Mr. Simon dismisses as 
impractical is not actually the “meat” 
that he deems so important. 

How can we justify this? Let us 
look first at the method by which he 
came to his conclusion that such 
courses are of no practical value. In 
asking the question “ . . . in what 
way does the graduate work in edu- 
cation courses aid the teacher as a 
practitioner of his work?”, Mr. 
Simon compares the professional 
graduate school of education with 
other types of graduate schools in 
which he says “The student learns 
advanced work in his field that gives 
him a more definite knowledge of his 
profession and makes him a better 
practitioner in his line.” With this 
analogy Mr. Simon concluded that 
the graduate school of education has 
failed to make better teachers and 
supervisors. : 


We Question Analogy 


But is an analogy which compares 
the tools of education with the tools 
of accountancy, engineering, medi- 
cine or law just? Generally speak- 
ing, the tools of these technical pro- 
fessions may be expressed in terms 
of absolutes. Either an account bal- 
ances or it doesn’t. Either the pa- 
tient’s anatomy is probed precisely 
or there is no patient. The tolerance 
in the joints of the steel superstruc- 
ture has definite limits or there is no 
framework for the skyscraper. Even 
though the problems dealt with in 
these areas require a great deal of: 
skillful intellect, the problems are 
definitive. 

Educational tools cannot be ex- 
pressed by means of formulas and 
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blueprints; for, unfortunately, the 
human mind cannot be reduced to an 
equation. Man is an inextricable mass 
of variables which are the result of 
heredity and environment. In deal- 
ing with the human being the teacher 
equips himself with working tools 
such as_ psychology, — sociology, 
methodology, etc., plus a background 
of subject matter knowledge. Can 
teachers apply the same procedure 
in all classroom situations ? Certainly 
not. Is it not naive to expect an in- 
structor in a teacher-training institu- 
tion to hand his students a book of 
recipes? If the teacher-trainee could 
be moulded according to a recipe, 
teacher-training could also work in 
terms of absolutes. 


Practicality for the Teacher 

What could be more practical, 
therefore, than a knowledge of hu- 
man behaviour patterns in educa- 
tional situations? What would be 
more pertinent to a teacher's every- 
day working needs that a broad view 
of his field, an understanding of 
where his efforts lie in relation to 
its principal trends, a zeal for find- 
ing out with scientific research un- 
answered problems which he meets, 
some philosophy which will let him 
know where he is going from day to 
day ? 

But why should there be such a 
large dose of theory in graduate 
training and why not more content 
courses? To put this question into 
proper perspective a brief review of 
the undergraduate school of educa- 
tion might help the reader. With 
particular reference to business edu- 
cation on the undergraduate level, 
one can say that content material in 
the field of interest receives a great 
deal of emphasis as does an intro- 
duction to the tools of the trade. But 
does the undergraduate have a chance 
to learn all there is to know about 
education? Does he have a chance 
to learn principles of supervision and 
administration? Does he have a 
chance to learn principles of re- 
search? Indeed, it would be the most 
exceptionable individual who in his 
undergraduate days could absorb so 
much. He does well to get his back- 
ground in content subjects and the 
rudiments of pedagogy. The most the 
undergraduate teacher training insti- 
tution can hope to do is to train him 
to a degree of sufficient competence 
to meet the daily needs of the class 
and have sufficient perspective to con- 
sult with proper authority when he 
meets a problem beyond his scope. 


Deficiencies of the Entering 
Graduate Student 
When this individual enters gradu- 
ate school, what are his glaring de- 
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ficiencies ? 
tence? Probably, but generally he has 
sufficient command of his subject to 
meet the needs of secondary school 
children, and what command he lacks 
he generally has sufficient insight to 


Subject matter compe- 


build with independent study. Need 
for confidence in classroom manage- 
ment? Most certainly, but that de- 
ficiency is remedied best by experi- 
ence. Techniques and methods? Cer- 
tainly, and one of the jobs of the 
graduate school is to improve instruc- 
tional technique. Yet even this is 
not his most glaring deficiency, for 
he has been adequately drilled on 
methodology in his undergraduate 
courses. What he needs most are 
the intangibles that make him a 
working psychologist, sociologist, 
pragmatist, experimenter, guide, re- 
search worker, and inspiration to his 
classes. These intangibles are be- 
yond independent study, and without 
these intangibles, the tangibles have 
very narrow utility. Only associa- 
tion with zealous, inspiring  spe- 
cialists, with scholars, with men 
alert to the problems of the field can 
add the catalyst which synthesizes 
the master teacher. Supplying that 
need is the just province of the grad- 
uate school of education. 


Is This Practiced? 

A critic might object that this 
sounds well on paper, but in practice 
the courses fall far short of fulfilling 
the promises made in the catalogs. 
Only an extensive survey could prove 
or disprove such objection. To 
these authors it would seem fairest to 
say that probably some graduate 
courses do fail and probably some 
succeed. Nevertheless it must be 
granted that of all the persons con- 
cerned in this problem of education 
a member of the faculty of a teacher- 
training institution is in the best posi- 
tion to design the courses that will 
round out the training of a master 
teacher. Generally, such faculty 
member has at least a half dozen 
years of experience as a practitioner 
in the field himself. From his van- 
tage point he is not restricted to the 
immediate classroom and the prob- 
lems of an immediate community. 
And yet he is constantly in and out 
of classrooms, observing, watching, 
measuring. If he doesn’t know what 
the problems are and what is the best 
way to meet them, who does? 

Even though progress may seem 
slow enough at times to cause the im- 
patient to condemn the efforts of 
educational leaders, one must admit 
that progress has been made. The 
inspiration of these graduate courses 


has led to much research and sul... 
quent improvement in education, ( \e 
may be quite sure that if instruc: +s 
in graduate schools were not 
stantly exposing new theories to t!. ir 
graduate students and prodding th. n 
into trying out these new theo: °s 
education in general would be in |» 
even more deplorable condition t)\:4 
some would lead us to believe i: :s 
in today. 


Inspiring Leadership 


Citing a more specific example «i 
leadership in education, the reader 
may ponder the advances made in the 
teaching of typewriting. Not so many 
years ago one who would have stated 
that he could teach a group «i 
youngsters to write forty words a 
minute in a single semester would 
have been branded as a visionary. To- 
day the teacher who would dare say 
that it can’t be done would be 
branded as incompetent. Who did 
the experimental work to prove this 
is possible? Graduate students in 
education, under the supervision of 
their instructors, had the vision and 
the will to prove it could be done. 

Such experiments take time. The 
cooperation of the instructors in 
graduate schools and in the class- 
room teachers is necessary. The 
educational leader keeps in touch 
with the field of research; he has a 
chance to determine trends before 
the individual classroom teacher ; he 
brings the information to his class- 
room. 

If one goes to graduate classes ex- 
pecting the instructor to tell him that 
all of the problems of the educational 
world have been worked out and that 
the coufse will consist of taking 
down all of the answers, he will be 
disappointed. He should look rather 
for hypotheses, challenges, sugges- 
tions, clues, attitudes. He should 
look for that spark which will set off 
his own concatenation of thoughts. 
That idea which he can try in his 
own classroom. He should come to 
realize that the graduate school 
bristles with opportunities. He should 
earn that the practical value of the 
material depends upon his own acu- 
men as a student in availing him- 
self of the material at hand. How 
practical his graduate-training in edu- 
cation is depends upon how well he 
understands the mission of educa- 

ction. 

These authors can scarcely agree 
that graduate teacher-training is to 
be indicted. The charge of failure 
is unwarranted. 
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THE 


DEMONSTRATION 


IN TEACHING RETAILING 


by Nathan Axelrod 


Long Island University 
Brooklyn, New York 


demonstration method is 
widely used by progressive retail 
store training departments because 
they have found it to be a simple, ef- 
fective device by which important 
procedures and principles may be pre- 
sented. In a dramatic, illustrative 
way, it tells how a specific idea or 
job should be done. While demon- 
strations are used to teach many dif- 
ferent topics in the store’s training 
program, the demonstration sale has 


CusToMER: (Approaching the sales- 
person) Good morning, | should like 
to see a white tailored blouse, size 

SALESPERSON: About how much do 
you wish to spend? 

CustoMER: Not more than $3.00. 
SALESPERSON: Here is a blouse at 
$2.98. It is a good blouse, but if 
you would care to spend a little more, 
we have this better brand “Kathy 
Lee” blouse at $3.98. 
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Scene of the model retail store unit at the Wilbur H. Clinton Senior High School 
in Amsterdam, N. Y. 


been particularly successful por- 
traying the various important phases 
of store selling. 

The writer has found that in teach- 
ing retail salesmanship, his experi- 


ence with the demonstration — sale 
has been just as effective in school 
as it has been in stores with which 
he has been associated. In teaching 
the vital subject of suggestion sell- 
ing, for example, it is just as impor- 
tant to point out to the students that 
while there are seemingly many 
methods of suggesting, some of them 
may be actually detrimental to the 
sale. 
standing and to clarify the principles 
of suggestion selling, the following 
demonstration sales were prepared 
and presented in class. 
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To emphasize this misunder-* 


Customer: No, this one looks all 
right; you can wrap it up. 
SALESPERSON: (Putting the $2.98 
blouse in a bag.) You couldn't use 
a black dress, could your We have 
some nice ones. 
Customer: I am pretty well stocked 
(Gives the salesper- 
son $5.00.) 
SALESPERSON: Thank you. I will 
have your change in a minute. How 
about a new skirt to wear with your 
blouse ? 
CustoMER: No thanks, not today. 
SALESPERSON: (Handing customer 
package and change.) We have some 
fine things throughout the store. Why 
don’t you look around a bit. 
CusToMER: Thanks, but I am in a 
hurry now. (Exit customer.) 


The prevailing practice sales 
training calls for the instructor to 
lead the discussion immediately fol- 
lowing the presentation of this first 
demonstration sale which will elicit 
from the class those pomts that 
mark it as the “wrong” way to sug- 
gest merchandise. The answers 
from the group should develop the 
following points : 

1. Through the question “How 
much do you wish to spend?” the 
salesperson fixed price in the custom- 
er’s mind, This made it difficult to 
suggest a higher priced blouse. 

2. The suggestion of the better 
grade blouse was weak; the remark, 
“If you would care to spend a lit- 
tle more, we have this better brand 
blouse at $3.98,” is still putting the 
emphasis on price. The suggestion 
also was not positive. 

3. The suggestion of other mer- 
chandise—a dress and a skirt were 
likewise negative and indefinite. The 
customer was given no reason or 
justification for wanting to look at 
other merchandise. 

4. No real relationship was shown 
between the customer’s original need 
—the purchase of a blouse—and the 
suggested items. The suggestions 
were made to look like a pure ef- 
fort to increase the sale rather than 
increase the customer's satisfaction. 

The second demonstration sale is 
now presented in order to show the 
“right”? way to proceed when sug- 
gestion selling is employed. 
SALESPERSON : Good morning. 
CustoMER: I want to see a white 
tailored blouse, size 32. 
SALESPERSON: Here is one of our 
more popular styles. This is a finely 
tailored blouse at $4.98. This long- 
sleeved one is one of our best num- 
bers ... notice the detailed work . . . 
the fine stitching .. . the full cut... 
and the fabric is very fine. 
CustoMER: | had thought of buying 
a blouse that costs about $3.00. Did 
you say this one was made of better 
material ? 

SALESPERSON : Yes, I believe you can 
see that. Notice how fine the ma- 
terial is. Feel the quality of the 
material. Here is the same blouse 
in pink. Like the white one, it has 
pearl buttons that gives the blouse 
just that added touch to go with the 
fine material and workmanship. 
Customer: Yes, they do look like 
good blouses. 

SALESPERSON : The pink blouse is an 
all-around style that you can wear 
beautifully with any suit you have. 
The white blouse that you first asked 
me for can be used for more dress- 
up occasions. | suggest that you take 
them both. They are excellent values. 
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Customer: All right, | think I will 
take both. 

SALESPERSON: Now that you have 
two beautiful blouses, I feel that you 
ought to use them to the best ad- 
vantage. Here is a fine skirt that 
just came in. This is a smart well- 
tailored one in your size. It is 100% 
wool and is a good buy at $5.98. 
Customer: It looks like a good skirt. 
take it. 

SALESPERSON : It will definitely glam- 
orize your waistline. While you are 
here, let me show you these bags 
as possible gift suggestions. (She 
brings out two handbags.) These 
are both attractive and practical be- 
cause they can be worn with gray, 
blue or brown ensembles. 
CusToMER: | really am pretty well 
fixed for» handbags. 

SALESPERSON: I thinking of 
these for gifts. You know how dif- 
ficult it is at Christmas time to de- 
cide what to give and how hard it 
is at that time to get a decent selec- 
tion. A bag of this type is always 
appropriate practical. Any 
woman would appreciate these bags. 
They are just right for gifts and our 
selection is very good now. 
CusToMER: Yes, on second thought, 
they would help me solve a gift pro- 
lem. I'll take this one. Thank you 
for the suggestion. (Customer gives 
Salesperson money. ) 

SALESPERSON: Thank you. I'll have 
your change for you in a minute. 
(Salesperson goes through the mo- 
tions of getting change and garments 
wrapped at the cashier’s desk. She 
returns to the customer and hands 
her the two bags.) Thank you. You 
are going to enjoy these blouses and 
the skirt, and the bag will please 
I am sure. If you have not decided 
on some of your other gifts, you 
should see our costume jewelry. We 
have some beautiful pieces. We also 
have some lovely housecoats and 
robes that make excellent gifts. 
CustoMeER: Thank you, I'll stop to 
look at them on my way out. 

As indicated previously, the in- 
structor is again required to lead the 
discussion. It would do well at the 
conclusion of this second demonstra- 
tion sale for him to remark that while 
this “right” way seems to be some- 
what ideally constructed, it still il- 
lustrates what can happen when sales- 
people suggest intelligently. The dis- 
cussion that follows should actually 
enable the instructor to teach the 
principles of suggestion selling, it 
should bring out these salient points : 

1. The Salesperson kept the cus- 
tomer’s mind from becoming fixed 
on price. Instead of asking what 
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price she presented her merchandise. 
This made it easy for her to sell the 
$4.98 blouse. 

2. In her presentation, the  sales- 
person emphasized better value and 
encouraged the customer. to think 
“up” rather than down in price. 

3. If she had shown two grades, 
she would have done so in a_ nice 
way. She would not injure the cus- 
tomer’s respect for the lower priced 
blouse. 

4. She introduced a second sug- 
gestion (pink blouse) as a means of 
giving more information about the 
first (white blouse). This made the 
actual suggestion of the second item 
natural and easy. 

5. She told the customer how she 
could benefit from the purchase of 
the second blouse and the skirt. This 
enabled her to sell two blouses in- 
stead of one and also to sell the skirt. 

6. By using the gift idea, she jus- 
tified the suggestion of the handbag. 
This built the sale up. 

7. She knew the facts about her 
merchandise. 


8. She used good taste in the ite.» 
suggested, and she avoided the :. :- 
pression of pressure or insistence 

9, Her final suggestion was 
tive, specific and definite. She did't 
just say—‘Look around.” 


Conclusion 


To be of greatest value, «ie 
demonstration sale must be 
planned and written, with breyiy 
and interest as the main conside::- 
tion. It must also be carefully ro- 
hearsed to guarantee a proper pr: s- 
entation. Wherever possible, the 
class should be divided into comniit- 
tces and encouraged to write aid 
plan their own demonstrations. 

The demonstration method can ‘oe 
used in the classroom to emphasize 
and illustrate all the 
phases of salesmanship because it 
shows the correct way to do a spe- 
cific job. The demonstration can be 
used to clarify the problem that is 
before the group and to set the class 
discussions on the right path for its 
solution. 


In the May issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a new typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the annual artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions, the result should be the duck pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 23 of the May issue. 


1 XXXX 
2 XXXXXXXXXX 
XXXXKXXXKXXXX 
4 XXXXXXXXXKKXK 
5 XXXXXXXKK XXXXXKXXXXK 
6 
7 XXXXXXXXXXX 
3 XXXXXXXX 
9 XXXXXXXX 
10 XXXXXXXXXK 
11 XXXXXXXXX 
12 XXXXXXXXXXXX 
13 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
14 
15 
16 
17 


20 
21 
22 XXXXXXX 

23 XX 

24 

25 

26 XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

27 XXXXXXXXXX 

28 XXXXXXK 

29 XXXX 

30 XXXXXXXX 

31 XXXXXXXXXXXKX 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the September issue. 
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Opportunities for 


Well-Trained Secretaries 


by Fred L. Cole 


Strayer College 
Washington, D. C. 


URING the war almost anyone 
could get a job as a stenographer. 
Those with poor personality were ac- 
cepted if they could type; those who 
couldn’t type or transcribe dictation 
were accepted if they could process 
other work and get along with peo- 
ple. Those who had poor person- 
alities and mediocre skill ability were 
kept anyway and shifted from job 
to job in hope that a berth could be 
found for them in which they would 
be useful. 
It is predicted that we are enter- 
ing a period in which scientific 


present time, far greater than the de- 
mand while the need for proficient 
secretaries seems never to be met. 

Do opportunities really exist for 
excellent assistants with secretarial 
training? During one calendar year 
following World War II, a place- 
ment service recorded a few thou- 
sand requests it received from em- 
ployers for office help. Fifty-seven 
per cent of these appeals were for 
well-trained secretaries. That par- 
ticular employment office had a total 
of only seventy-three well-qualified 
applicants to recommend within the 


APPROXIMATE PROPORTION OF REQUESTS, FROM EMPLOYERS, FOR EACH ''OCCUPATIONAL 
CATEGORY'' WITH RELATION TO THE TOTAL 


Various tirpes of workers 


Approximate percentage of total requests 


Stenosranhers % Seerctaries 


iymists 
Bookkeepers 


Tyvist-clerks 


Acee:ntants 


Clerks, Seneral 


“Court eporters 
Stenosranher-bookkeeners 


Receptionists 


* An unusually large number of court reporters were requested for overseas assignments. 


and industrial progress will be great- 
er than ever before in history. This 
means that a much larger number 
of proficient secretaries will be re- 
quested from business colleges. The 
United States government with de- 
creased funds and re-institution of 
peacetime standards is again de- 
manding enlightened and skilled 
workers for many of the better posi- 
tions. Some personnel managers, at 
this juncture, are exclusively solicit- 
ing those who are categorically 
termed superior secretaries. This 
trend, toward singularly employing 
the best qualified, is apparently ubi- 
quitous, and is especially significant 
in private industry where a more 
direct selection of personnel is con- 
ducted. The supply of mediocre and 
unskilled stenographers is, at the 
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year. Extenuating circumstances 
were prevalent as this represents a 
period when office personnel made 
innovations to adjust themselves to 
peacetime occupations, study, marital 
status, and for many it included a 
change of residence from one vicin- 
ity to another. 


Shortage of Good Secretaries 


We need not confine our attention 
to statistics in order to verify the 
deplorable shortage of good secre- 
taries. Through free association with 
professional people and others, to- 
gether with random observations, 
one discovers that the most patient 
employers are beginning to tire from 
their efforts to train secretaries “on- 
the-job.” 

One Monday morning recently, a 


professional gloomingly  re- 
marked : 

“TI could use three secretaries this 
week,” then quickly added, “Well, 
I’d be content with one good ste- 
nographer.” 

Another specialist desired the 
services of one on whom he could 
depend to retain continuity of 
thought and reproduce a typewrit- 
ten letter in the first attempt. 

Many who dictate material for 
transcription, must serve as_proof- 
readers for fear of inconspicuous 
errors entering into the transcript; 
e.g., inadvertently, a pseudo-secre- 
tary may insert the word “not,” and 
convey a negative meaning in place 
of a positive one as dictated. 

In general, the amount and qua- 
lity of work currently dispatched by 
secretaries is in decided contrast to 
pre-war performance. Valuable time 
is being consumed on the part of 
executives because competent assis- 
tance is lacking. Many positions 
would be up-graded, were it possible 
for employers to secure personnel 
capable of assuming greater respon- 
sibility. 

Why is this deluge of requests 
for competent secretaries so over- 
whelming? During the war period, 
relatively few people were in train- 
ing, and since that time, many have 
left the occupation. Conversion, ex- 
pansion, and inception of private en- 
terprises have also contributed to 
the profusion of demands for well- 
trained secretaries. 


Employment Opportunities for Good 
Secretaries 


Where do we find the better sec- 
retaries employed? Most lucrative 
secretarial positions are found in 
business firms where officials demand 
proficiency. It is not necessary that 
a firm be a large corporation in or- 
der to pay a high salary to an effi- 
cient assistant. Frequently, the small- 
er organizations have positions of 
responsibility and trust for which 
handsome salaries are paid. Apply- 
ing the genuine meaning of the term, 
secretaries serving in such capacities 
usually find their work exacting. 
The additional administrative re- 
sponsibilities along with the usual 
mass of details create a volume of 
work which only a well-trained sec- 
retary can successfully undertake. 

There are numerous public officials 
who must have superior secretaries 
in order properly to execute the exi- 
gencies of their offices. Several pro- 
fessional and managerial occupa- 
tions generally require excellent as- 
sistants, such as: actors and act- 
resses; architects; authors, editors, 
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and reporters; chemists and metal- 
lurgists; clergymen; college presi- 
dents; civil, electrical, industrial, 
mechanical, and mining engineers ; 
lawyers and judges; librarians; so- 
cial and welfare workers ; hotel man- 
agers; retail and wholesale manag- 
ers; advertising agents; officials of 
lodges, societies and unions; credit 
men; and purchasing agents. Secre- 
taries to people occupying positions 
in these fields of endeavor, ordinar- 
ily find their duties interesting, often 
fascinating, and delightful. Frequent- 
ly, secretaries have become so capti- 
vated by the importance and nature 
of these occupations that they have 
been elevated into positions of in- 
creased responsibility and in- 
frequently have entered their em- 
ployers’ professions. Many _profes- 
sional men and women have attested 
to the value of early secretarial train- 
ing and experience in carrying on 
their professions. Some have con- 
sidered their experience as_ secre- 
taries even more important than fur- 
ther study in their fields. 
Promotion in Secretarial Work 

In several organizations, execu- 
tives receive training through the 
medium of working as secretaries. 
This plan of training and promotion 
occurs most often in offices where 
flow of administrative detail is quite 
centralized. In some businesses how- 
ever, secretaries are transferred 
from one phase of duty to another, 
for the express purpose of directly 
acquainting them with all work in 
the organization prior to assigning 
them to executive positions. 


During the war secondary school 
students, after their short improvised 
“commercial” courses flocked into 
secretarial positions. Few high 
school students receive sufficient 
training to assume the varied duties 
of secretaries without additional, and 
more intensive, study. 

Many business colleges are pre- 
pared to train and recommend sec- 
retaries on the basis of individual 
accomplishment. The time required 
to train a secretary to the point of 
proficiency, varies with individual 
students. I. Q., experience and edu- 
cation, plus personality traits — all 
help to determine the amount of time 
for a secretarial student to spend in 
study. Proficiency and success have 
been attained by some with as little 
as seven months training, yet others 
have had to stay as long as two and 
one-half years in attendance. The 
length of time required for the stu- 
dent of average intelligence and 
maturity (who has had at least 
high school education) to reach a 
state of expertness is still approxi- 
mately twelve calendar months.- 
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Guidance Needed on the Job 
There are stenographers who 
could become proficient secretaries. 
These people should be enlightened 
on the facts concerning secretarial 
positions. Some people need to have 
explained to them the possibilities, 
approximate time in training, re- 
muneration, and other rewards to be 
derived from superior positions. A 
multitude of capable students re- 
ceive only a smattering of secretarial 
duties and likewise little skill de- 
velopment. When these prospective 
students are frankly told what they 
should do to become well-trained sec- 
retaries some will immediately em- 
bark upon a prescribed course of 
study and attain the goal of profi- 
ciency in much less time than they 
would in pursuing the skills haphaz- 
ardly and attempting to acquire the 
“know-how” through “on-the-job” 
experience, 

Students with formal 
training are currently finding sec- 
retarial work a_ stepping-stone to 


college 


success. Beginning salaries for sec- 
retaries are much higher now than 
they were several years ago. Many 
ot those who started working at $18 
per week now have incomes ranging 
from $300 per month upward. 
3usiness colleges have served to 
raise the level of secretarial posi- 
tions enormously, but have hardly 
kept pace with the demands of our 
complex world in selecting and train- 
ing expert stenographers and secre- 
taries. The good secretary is virtual- 
ly always the indispensable person 


in any government, business or ec 
cational organization. Today, 1) 
business college must anticipate t: 
new responsibilities which fall to t!. 
good secretary. 
Secretarial Training is Basic 

In a period of loud and consta: 
clamor for “more secretarial help.’ 
it has been necessary to devise effe: 
tive shortcuts in training, particu 
larly in the basic stenographic skill- 
In the period ahead, not only wi! 
secretarial work be an important pro 
fession in itself; secretarial trainin 
will be demanded as a foundation 
for many professions. The present 
challenge to business college admin- 
istrators and teachers requires the 
introduction and revision of courses, 
the development of administrative 
abilities, and standard measures to 
test the adequacy of training to meet 
new situations. No group of educa- 
tors has a more important task. 

This challenge cannot be met by 
superficial shifts in the course of 
study ; a fundamental reconsideration 
is necessary. Are traditional meth- 
ods of measuring skill attainment in 
terms of words a minute. satisfac- 
tory’ Is there an answer to the con- 
cept “the mailable letter”? Can the 
private school and college efficiently 
and rapidly meet the problem of con- 
stantly deteriorating spelling and 
grammatical ability in high school 
graduates? These and similar ques- 
tions must be answered if the busi- 
ness schools are to continue to hold 
the goodwill of the businessman as 
they have in the past. 


BUY BONDS TODAY! 
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DUPLICATING WITHOUT TYPING 


| ieee primary purpose in teaching 
duplicating is to perfect the op- 
eration of the mimeograph and the 
Ditto. Why demand stencil typing 
skill as a prerequisite to this course ? 
Why can’t students, be shown how to 
plan layout? Can't they duplicate a 
handwritten job on the Ditto? There 
are many occasions where handwrit- 
ing is used. Notice some of the 
menus in the small restaurants; or 
how about the notices of the small 
theater group? There are at least 
seven jobs that may be handled very 
successfully without any typing: A 
full page of lettering; a full page 
of shaded drawings combined with 
lettering; a post card notifying the 
manuscript club of the next meet- 
ing; a narrow page run describing 
the new books that may be found 
in the public library; invitations to 
parties, Christmas cards or valentines 
that can be planned on the French 
fold; handwritten Ditto job; half- 
page Ditto job, These jobs are all 
necessary in the complete duplicating 
course. 

In organizing the course, keep the 
number small; ten is ideal. When 
the class meets for its first session, 
assign storage space for materials. 
Each student should have two fold- 


ers; one for mimeograph supplies 


and one for Ditto. Two filing cab- 
inets, each having four drawers, are 
adequate storage space for 100 stu- 
dents. 

One of the easiest assignments to 
prepare and therefore the easiest to 
present is a handwritten invitation 
to an organization meeting duplicated 
on the Ditto. Follow this with the 
planning of a layout for Mimeoscope 
work. The first job may be a job of 
lettering because good lettering re- 
quires skill. With at least three dif- 
ferent lettering guides, ask vour stu- 
dents to letter the alphabet from A to 
Z and the numbers from 1 to 0. For 
another assignment, have students 
plan a full-page drawing and letter- 
ing job. This also makes an excel- 
lent Ditto assignment. When these 
jobs can be actually utilized by some 
organization, they have greater ap- 
peal. 

In the second class meeting, with 
the prepared master copies and sten- 
cils the operation of the Ditto and 
the mimeograph can be demonstrated. 
That all students may be busy the 
entire period, give the new assign- 
ment first. Try a combination of a 
half-page run on the Ditto and a 
post card job on a stencil. The noti- 
fication of an organization meeting 
makes practical post card material. 
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by Marion Wood 


Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 


With the assignment explained, 
the demonstration on the Ditto may 
begin. Have students follow this 
outline : 

OPERATING THE DITTO 
(Fluid-type) 


Filling the Liquid Tank 

Remove the feeder. Grasp the feedboard 
with both hands and pull toward you. 
Unscrew the cap from the tank. Put 
special spout on the can of liquid and 
pour liquid in tank. When replacing caps, 
screw them on tightly to prevent liquid 
from evaporating. 

Wick 

Note the bright nickel slide behind the 
drum and above the feedboard, also the 
levers at each end. Lift levers. Slide will 
drop down exposing the wick. Run your 
finger along wick to see if it is moist. Re- 
place slide by pushing down on the levers. 
Priming the Wick 

When the wick is dry, it must be primed. 
Turn the liquid dial to six with the crank 
down. Reach under the feedboard and 
slowly raise and lower the priming lever 
10 times. 

Liquid Control Dial 

Set at 3 for average run of 100. To feed 


‘more liquid to the wick, set the dial at a 


Too much liquid smears 


higher number. id s 
Copies are 


the copy; too little streaks it. 
darker after they dry. 
Pressure Dial 

Set at 3 for average run of 100. Set at 2 
for heavy paper; at 342 for light paper. 
Increasing the pressure brightens the copy 
but decreases the number of copies from 
one master. 

Placing Master Sheet on Machine 

Turn the crank until the master lever 
drops into the notch on the right side. Pull 
the master lever as far as it will go; insert 
the margin end of master into the clamps, 
carbon side face up. Close lever. 

Placing Copy Paper on Feedboard 

Stack 50 sheets with edges even. Place 
front edge of stack on the red line across 
the front of the feedboard. Set side guides 
snug against stack. 

Setting the Counter 

Turn the small black knob on the left side 
of the counter until all numbers return to 
zero. The counter automatically records 
each copy fed into the machine. 

Feeding the Paper 

Lower the feeder and turn crank clock- 
wise with a moderate even motion. 

Hand Feeding Paper 

Remove feeder. Turn crank to six o’clock 
position. Slide the paper into the machine 
as far as it will go; turn crank clockwise 
for two complete revolutions, then feed in 
another sheet of paper. 

Removing Master Sheet 

Reverse the procedure for placing the 
master on the machine. Place master lever 
in position and cover machine. Set both 
dials back to zero and leave the crank 
down. 


If this outline is used with the 
demonstration, students will be able 
to run their masters without addi- 
tional assistance from the teacher. 

While five students are running 
their master copies on the Ditto, in- 
struction can be given on the opera- 
tion of the mimeograph to the re- 
maining five. Combine the demon- 
stration with this outline: 

HOW TO OPERATE THE MIMEOGRAPH 
(Model No. 91) 


Remove Metal Cover 

Place on work table. 

Remove Protective Cover 

Prepare news sheets to receive cover by 
slitting them along the folded edges. 
Fasten Stencil on Cylinder 

Have cylinder little beyond “stop here” po- 
sition. Bend head of stencil back along 
perforated lines, and place bent end in line 
with hooks at the head of the cylinder. 
Reach under stencil with right hand and 
lock the head clamp in position. Separate 
the backing sheet from stencil and tear off. 
Hold the bottom edge of stencil in the 
right hand between the palm and _ closed 
fingers placing it quickly against the pad. 
If stencil is short place a piece of fairly 
heavy paper over the end of the ink pad 
so that it will extend about 244” under 
the stencil. Draw the end of the stencil 
over this paper and fasten the lower clamp. 
Preparing Copy Paper 

Stack edges of paper by hitting them on 
work bench. If you open your packages 
on the end, the wrapper will serve as a 
holder for your copy paper. Edges must 
be carefully aligned. 


Loading Feedboard 
Lower the feedboard to low position by 
rotating feedboard raising control lever. 
Adjust retainer pads. Break stack down 
across breaker bar. 


Inking Machine 

Point filler cap directly to your right. 
Press ink reservoir locking plate and turn 
ink reservoir lever as far as it will go. 
Turn crank clockwise slowly until the ink 
reservoir lever automatically returns to its 
original position. 


Setting Counter 

Raise red counter control knob to upper 
position. Two hands are controlled by the 
counter set knob; the shorter hand indi- 
cates hundreds, the longer, units. Move 
the hands to the desired position by turn- 
ing the red counter set knob in the center 
of the counter. Move the counter control 
knob down in operating position and a bell 
will ring when the run is completed. 


Automatic Feeding 

Press the feed control lever toward you. 
To clear the machine of paper push this 
same lever away from you. To obtain the 
best impression, turn the crank slowly and 
evenly. 

Test Run 

Run several copies to check placement and 
inking. 

Removing Stencil 

Unlock end clamp first. Turn crank clock- 
wise and remove stencil as you rotate 
cylinder. 
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Cleaning Stencil 

If you keep the stencil, clean it between 
news sheets two or three times. 
Discarding Stencil 

Wrap in news sheets before placing in 
wastebasket. 

Cover the Pad 

Use the protective cover you removed be- 
fore placing your stencil on the pad. Run 
several sheets of paper into the mimeo- 
graph to adhere the protective cover to 
the pad. 

“Stop here” Position 

Leave the cylinder in “stop here” position 
to prevent the ink from leaking out of the 
reservoir. 

Now there are five students run- 
ning the mimeograph who also have 
an understanding of the Ditto. 
When they finish their mimeograph 
work they are able to work on the 
Ditto without assistance while dem- 
onstration on the mimeograph is pro- 
vided for the five girls who have 
completed their Ditto runs. 

In the third lesson, the entire 
group is ready to run post cards on 
the mimeograph. Better results will 
be gained from teaching if students 
are urged to follow an outline of 
the demonstration of post card feed- 
ing as instructions are given. Here, 
equipment becomes a problem. Post 
cards cost money. Post cards can be 
purchased but the best scheme seems 
to be the duplicating of a thousand 
or more beverage cards for use in 
the lunchroom. Without expense, 
each student can automatically run 
twelve to fifteen cards. 


The same problem will be encoun- 
tered in the narrow-page run because 
students cannot be expected to cut 
enough paper to make a_ workable 
stack on the feedboard. Try making 
one stack to demonstrate the running 
of the narrow-page job. Follow this 
by a lesson in hand feeding. 


For ease in planning the French 
fold job, instruct students to draw 
a solid line down the center of the 
paper on which they place their lay- 
out. One-half inch to the left of this 
solid line have them draw a dotted 
line; draw a second dotted line one- 
half inch to the right of the solid line. 
One-half inch from the left edge of 
the paper draw another dotted line 
and im one-half inch from the right 
edge, draw a fourth dotted line. 
Caution students to keep their lay- 
out within these dotted lines. By 
combining illustrations and lettering, 
the students will plan some very at- 
tractive French fold jobs. 


To create an opportunity to do any 
necessary remedial teaching on the 
duplicating machines or to prevent 
the lazy student from depending too 
much on his more. capable friends, 
give an individual supervised test 
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at the completion of the unit. By 
this test, it can be determined 
whether : 
Students are careful in handling 
inky surfaces 
Students have mastered the easi- 
est method of placing the stencil 
on the cylinder 
Students can ink the machine. 


Students at Dunn Memorial, Boston University 
checking the test run on the mimeograph. 


Students can clean a_ stencil. 
(Too frequently they place the 
wet side of the stencil against 
the new sheet instead of placing 
it uppermost, and then wonder 
why the stencil wrinkles when 
they clean it.) 


Students leave the machines in 
correct position after the com- 
pletion of their work 
During this test, there is another 
opportunity to emphasize any par- 
ticular procedures that distingu'-h 
the good operators from the poor. 


Don't Try Too Minute Grading 

As to grading, it is impossible ‘o 
place A, B, C grades on the mastery 
of the duplicating machines. An op- 
erator is good, fair or poor. If he 
is good, he has a thorough mastery 
of the machine and indicates promise 
of a superior operator. If he is 
fair, he possesses the basic knowl- 
edge of duplicating but hesitates 
somewhat in applying that knowl- 
edge. If he is poor, he has not mas- 
tered the operation of the duplicat- 
ing machines and needs reteaching. 

To facilitate judgment of students 
at work in the duplicating lab, use 
a chart in which you indicate when 
job was completed and space for a 
recommendation from the teacher 
for the following: 

Ditto: drawing and lettering, hand- 
written, half-page. 

Stencil: drawing and lettering, post 
card, narrow-page run, French fold, 
ruled form. 

All this can be accomplished be- 
fore students have enough typing 
skill to type a good stencil. Further- 
more, in a course that is highly voca- 
tional in content, it will be found that 
an opportunity such as this, where 
the students may express their ar- 
tistic talents, is psychologically a good 
change. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this 
respect—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 

For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in the book you'll 


find an interesting answer. 


What are the financial prospects for 
those in training for office positions? 
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} by mere drill. 


RETEACHING VERSUS DRILL IN ARITHMETIC 


TEACHER of business 


arithmetic discovered when 


Fa test was given that several of 


the members of his class got in- 


| correct answers to such addition 


examples as that shown at the 
right. He promptly prescribed 
further drill in column addition. 357 


} After a period of intensive drill, 949 


some of the scores improved but 
mistakes in answers were still 
distressingly frequent. “Some of __ 
my students just don’t seem to 
be able to learn to add,” he 
wailed, 

Pupils who have come through the 
grades of the elementary school with- 


| out gaining competence in column 


addition will seldom if ever be helped 
What such persons 
need is not more drill but a chance 
to learn. It is quite possible that 
drill has been the most conspicuous 
feature of their arithmetic program 
in the past. That program has failed. 
Why, then give more drill? 


Where Does the Trouble Lie? 


It is essential that the teacher of 
business arithmetic study stu- 
dents as individuals to discover 
where their weaknesses lie. There 


may be those who do not know their 


basic addition facts. In the above 


s example, the student must know at 


the outset the basic fact, 3 + 8 = 11, 
if the column is added downward, 
or the basic fact, 4 + 9 = 13, if 
the column is added upward. It 
will be seen that only one basic ad- 


dition fact is required in adding the 


first column, regardless of the direc- 


} tion in which the addition proceeds. 


Of course, a greater number of basic 
addition facts is required in adding 
the second and third columns, partly 
because there is a carried number 
to be dealt with. If the second col- 


/ umn is added upward, the basic facts 


required, since the carried number 
is4,are:4+1=>5;5+4=9; 
and9+ 5 = 14. 

It is more probable that the stu- 
dent’s difficulty lies in his grasp of 
higher-decade addition rather than 
in his knowledge of the basic facts. 
Many teachers of arithmetic neglect 
the teaching or reteaching of higher- 
decade addition. They seem to as- 


}sume, if they think about the sub- 


ject at all, that if a pupil knows the 
basic addition facts he will automat- 
ically extend his knowledge and skill 


to the higher-decade facts. 


In higher-decade addition, a one- 
figure is added to a two-figure num- 
ber—sometimes, if the column is 
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long, to a three-figure number. In the 
above example, adding downward, 
the student uses the following higher- 
decade facts: 11 + 5 = 16; 16+ 6 
= 22-22+2=24:4+7=31; 
31 + 9 = 40; and 40 + 4 = 44. 
Of course, an entirely different set of 
higher-decade facts appears if the 
column is added upward. There are 
many adults who know their basic 
addition facts but who have never 
become skillful in higher-decade ad- 
dition. 

Higher-decade addition facts are 
divided into two major classes: (1) 
those in which the sum is in the 
same decade as that of the larger 
addend, as 11 + 5 = 16; and (2) 
those in which the sum is in the 
decade next higher than that of the 
larger addend, as 10 + 6 = 22. In 
the latter class, bridging is required ; 
in adding 6 to 16, the student bridges 
from the teens to the twenties. 

Students must see that each higher- 
decade fact is related to a basic fact ; 
that it is an extension of a basic fact 
to a higher decade. There are fami- 
lies of higher-decade facts, each 
family being related to a basic fact. 
For example, 13 + 5 is related to 
3+ atm, 23 + 5, 33 + 5, 43 + 5, 
etc., are related to 3 + 5. Again, 
14 + 7 is related to 4 + 7; also, 
4+ 7,34 + 7, 4 + 7, etc. are 
related to 4 + 7. 


Higher-decade facts are not 
learned separately and by memoriza- 
tion and drill. Each is seen as related 
to a basic fact and to others in the 
family to which it belongs. For 
example, 23 + 5 is like 3 + 5; the 
sum must be 28 since 3 + 5 = 8. 
Again, 24 + 7 is like 4 + 7; the 
sum must be 31 (a number just above 
the twenties which ends with 1) 
since 4 + 7 = 11. Higher-decade 
addition with bridging is not properly 
learned as a case of addition with 
carrying; it is learned in relation to 
basic addition facts. In 24 + 7, 
7 must be added to 24 as a single 
act of thought, not by thinking 4 + 
7 = ll, carry 1;2 + 1 = 3. 

The authors of an elementary 
school arithmetic textbook naively in- 
struct pupils to review their addition 
facts if they have trouble with col- 
umn addition. The trouble may and 
may not lie in the pupils grasp of 


the basic facts; it may be his lack of 
skill in higher-decade addition, or 
carrying, or something else. The 
trouble lies much more often in 
higher-decade addition than in the 
basic facts. 


Reteaching Versus Drill 
Many arithmetic courses begin 
with diagnostic tests on the funda- 
mental processes. These tests un- 
cover weaknesses. Then, to strength- 
en the weak spots, drill is prescribed. 
We repeat that what many students 
need is not drill but a chance to learn. 
Learning implies teaching. Drill is 
not teaching. The arithmetic pro- 
gram should provide, where any new 
topic is taken up, for a telescoped 
reteaching of fundamentals as_ the 

need is indicated by tests. 


The Function of Drill 


The writer is not opposed to drill 
—or practice as many prefer to ex- 
press it. Drill serves a useful pur- 
pose in arithmetic learning and in 
many other kinds of learning. It 
helps to fix what has been learned 
and to maintain it at a satisfactory 
level of usefulness. 

However, drill is not a substitute 
for adequate learning experience. 
Drill should follow rather than pre- 
cede the development of an under- 
standing of processes and steps in 
those processes. 

Furthermore, drill is not a thera- 
peutic device. If a phase of arith- 
metic is not meaningful to a student, 
it will not become meaningful by 
drill. When the term’s work begins 
with a battery of diagnostic tests, 
teachers often fail to use the results 
of those tests to plan a reteaching 
program. They are tempted to tell 
the students what to do to correct 
their mistakes rather than to teach 
them. 

Suppose, for example, that a pupil 
is attempting to add % and %. The 
example appears as follows: 

To obtain the answer, %, the pupil 
very literally “cancelled” the 2’s. He 
failed to see that the process is 
really one of division. Having dis- 
posed of the 2’s very effectively, he 
writes the only numbers left as the 
numerator and denominator of the 
sum. 

Confronted with a situation such as 
this, many teachers tell pupils that 
cancellation is not permitted in ad- 
dition of fractions ; that the two frac- 
tions must be changed to a common 
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denominator form before they can be 
added ; that the common denominator 
to use in this instance is the prod- 
uct of the given denominators ; that 
a fraction is changed to sixths by 
dividing 6 by the denominator of the 
fraction and then multiplying both 
the numerator and the denominator 
of the fraction by the quotient thus 
obtained; that when fractions are 
added, only the numerators are add- 
ed, the common denominator being 
written beneath the sum; and_ that 
the sum may have to be reduced to 
lower terms and/or changed to a 
whole number or a mixed number! 
Then the student is given an abun- 
dance of drill with the hope that 
what he has “‘learned” will stick. 


Meaningful Experiences Needed 

The very fact that this student 
cancelled as he did is convincing evi- 
dence that he did not understand 
fractions or the process of additions 
of fractions and that his previous 
“learning” on this subject had not 
been meaningful. 

Before he tries to go on with ad- 
dition or other processes with frac- 
tions, this student should back up as 
far as necessary and have a series of 
meaningful experiences with frac- 
tions, 

He should recognize at once that 
*% is a little more than % and that 
since the sum of % and ¥&% is 1, 
the sum of % and % must be a 
little more than 1. 

Many previous experiences with 
objects and diagrams should have 
led him to see that both halves and 
thirds can be changed to sixths. He 
should have little difficulty in dis- 
covering from such experiences that 
1/2 = 3/6 and that 2/3 = 4/6. He 
should obtain 7/6 as the sum of 3/6 
and 4/6 just as easily and just as 
naturally as he obtains 7 marbles 
as the sum of 3 marbles and 4 mar- 
bles. And he should not find it dif- 
ficult to see that since 6/6 are 1, 
7/6 are 1/6 more than 1. 

The crying need in arithmetic 
teaching in this country today is the 
need for meaningful experiences 
with numbers and the processes with 
numbers—and not the need for more 
drill. 

Problems involving the use of 
numbers should arise from interest- 
ing social and business situations ; 
thus, motivation should be provided. 
Meaningful experience with num- 
bers, however, is primarily mathe- 
matical experience rather than  so- 
cial experience. What it means to 
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add, subtract, multiply, and divide, 
to carry, to borrow, to write partial 
products, to estimate quotient figures, 
and to change the form of fractions 
must come from experience with 
numbers in a mathematical sense. 

Such experiences are fundamental 
in a learning program. They must 
precede drill. They outrank drill 
in importance. Drill cannot be sub- 
istituted for them. 


How Much Drill is Needed? 


Unfortunately, no one knows how 
much drill is needed. The amount 
of drill needed doubtless depends 
upon a number of factors, chief 
among which are these three: (1) 
the student—his intelligence, inter- 
est, previous experience ; (2) the na- 
ture of the material being learned ; 
and (3) the kind of teaching. 

A detailed discussion of these fac- 
tors is not feasible here, but it may 
be remarked in passing that the 
amount of drill needed is probably 
less for intelligent, interested stu- 
dents whose previous experiences 
have been well organized than for 
others; that less drill is required in 
a simple skill such as reducing frac- 
tions to lower terms than in a com- 
plex skill such as division by two 
place divisors; and that less drill is 
required to fix and maintain that 
which has been learned meaningfully 
than that which has been learned by 
mere imitation and without under- 
standing. 

On this last point, we need re- 
search. How much less drill is need- 
ed if drill follows meaningful learn- 
ing than if an effort is made to sub- 
stitute drill for meaningful learning ? 
It will probably be discovered even- 
tually that considerably less drill is 
needed than many persons now be- 
lieve to be the case, but that this will 
be true only if the learning which 
precedes drill is meaningful learning. 

Of this much we can be sure: To 
continue to teach arithmetic in mech- 
anistic ways is to continue to get un- 
satisfactory results regardless of the 
amount of drill provided. We have 
much to gain and little to lose by 
swinging wholeheartedly over to a 
program of richly meaningful teach- 
ing. 


Speed Versus Thoughtful Analysis 


The school of tomorrow will give 
less attention to speed in the basic 
processes as it gives more attention 
to a thoughtful analysis of the rela- 
tions between numbers. The writer 
recalls a standardized test in division 
of decimals. Quotient figures were 
given and the pupil was allowed 30 


seconds to insert decimal po its, 
Some pupils used 10, 15, or 20 e- 
onds getting oriented to the 
getting started. Others spent co: sid- 
erable time pondering over a »ar- 
ticular number relationship suc. as 


that shown. 
112 


4.61)5,1632 

In this example, a student w!« 1s 
intelligent about numbers 
that a little more than 5 has Seen 
divided by a little more than 4 and 
that the quotient is a little more ‘han 
1. He realizes that the quotient 
could not possibly be as smal! as 
112 or as large as 11.2 but that it 
must be 1.12. 

The only students who made high 
scores on this test were those who 
used a mechanistic device such as 
the ubiquitous caret device. Obvious- 
ly, speed is not an important factor 
in such situations. The time which 
a pupil requires to work on an ex- 
ample may indicate the presence of 
undesirable work habits which  re- 
quire attention, but speed in itself 
is of little importance. 

We conclude that there is a tre- 
mendous unrealized learning poten- 
tial in students which better learning 
materials, better technics, and more 
resourceful teachers might well trans- 
form into kinetic form. We are 
probably accomplishing only a minor 
fraction of what we might accom- 
plish if we had better facilities and 
greater knowledge and skill. 

/ There will continue to be a place 
yfor drill, but the way to improve is 
not to provide more drill but to set 
the stagefor_meaningful learning. 

Children can—and_ should=enjoy 
arithmetic. They will enjoy it and 
succeed in it if they are conscious 
of steady progress, and if they un- 
derstand what they are doing. If a 
student in a business arithmetic class 
does not enjoy arithmetic it is prob- 
ably because he has not enjoyed it as 
a child in the elementary school. He 
has not been conscious of steady 
progress and he has not understood 
what he was doing. The remedy now 
is teaching (or reteaching). Every 
phase of every process must be un- 
derstood, not merely practiced. 

The chief impediment to progress 
in arithmetic teaching today is 
mechanistic learning. We show our 
students ow when we should teach 
them why. 
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vhave been such committees at work 
have there been “cooperative courses” 


| ng to the editor. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 9) 


business men are speaking to class 
groups and students are visiting 
offices, teachers are securing business 
experience during summer vacation 
periods,” ete., the editor continues. 
These developments are referred to 


for the past thirty years. So also 


jus’ now “being developed” accord- 


“standards are being studied, 


TWENTY YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the June, 1928 issue of The Journal of Commercial Education. In 1929 this maga- 
tine was merged with The Business School Journal as The Journal of Business Education. 


As seen by Elizabeth T. VanDerveer, State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. 


The “Present Status of Commercial Teacher Training in Public Institutions in the United 
States” was the title of a study by Ruth Hoadley, Instructor of Commerce, State University 
of Iowa. Her conclusions were: though entrance requirements varied, there was slight 
uniformity in time required for completion of the course, usually four years; emphasis in 


} subject matter was upon content and methods: little uniformity in practice-teaching require- 


ments was noted; very few demanded business experience and still fewer recommended 
it. . . The Department of Business Education of the National Education Association an- 
nounced meetings on July 3-5. Program speakers included Lloyd L. Jones; Paul A. Carlson, 


“State Teachers College, Whitewater: E. G. Blackstone, University of Iowa; Ethel Rollinson, 


Columbia University; James O. McKenzie, University of Chicago: Charles G. Reigner: 
J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business University: Ann Brewington, University of Chicago 
... Dr. F. J. Weersing, University of Southern California was selected to serve under Dr. 
leonard J. Koos of the University of Wisconsin as Assistant Director of the Survey of 
Secondary Education in progress in California ... The column “New in Commercial Educa- 
tion” stated “The New York papers have been carrying headlines about an oversupply of 
public school teachers—all in a position to know say there is no surplus of well-trained 
commercial teachers—those who hold a bachelor’s degree with a major in commercial 
subjects.” . . . The New York State Department of Labor which opened a teachers’ employ- 
ment b d calls had been received for ten commercial teachers at salaries 
ranging from $1,200 to $2,000 a year ... Moving day came for The Gregg Publishing 
Company. They transferred their Chicago Office to its new location at the Southwest 
corner of Twenty-fifth Street and Prairie Avenue. 


TEN YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the June, 1938 issue of The Journal of Business Education 


As seen by M. Herbert Freeman, on leave of absence from State Teachers College, Paterson, 


/N. J.. as Senior Specialist in Business Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington. 


After serving as Editor of the Journal since April 1929 Dr. Paul S. Lomax announced his 
tesignation. He was succeeded by Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, the present incumbent. Dr. 
lomax became the editor of the Journal during its first year of existence. In October 1948 
the Journal will celebrate its twentieth anniversary ... In the closing number for that 
school year Professor Nichols in his Criticism, Comment, and Challenge column asked the 


‘leachers whether they had completed some of the things they started out to do at the 


beginning of the school year. He wanted to know if they had tried out some new instruc- 
onal material, methods of teaching, or equipment. Had they avoided some of the pitfalls 
ot the year before? He questioned their professional activities outside the classroom. Had 


whey actively supported at least one teachers’ association. Had they written anything for 


publication? The same questions are still pertinent at the end of this school year... 
A diversified occupations program was described by Dr. Benjamin F. Davis, who was 
hen Coordinator of the Diversified Occupations program in Athens, Georgia. Many business 
achers confuse the diversified occupations program with the distributive education pro- 
jam ... Improving instruction in stenographic practices was discussed by Miss Marjorie 
Hunsinger, who was at that time a teacher in the Haddon Heights High School, Haddon 
Heights, New Jersey. She discussed in detail the characteristics of a sound stenographic 
jtogram ... Professor Earl Clevenger analyzed the controversy of the “pen versus the 


"vencil” in the writing of shorthand. He reached the conclusion that the average writing 


speed was eight per cent faster with the pen than with the pencil. The transcription 
ore averaged ten per cent better for notes written with pen... An analysis of business 
tducation enrollments in New Jersey was made by Charles W. Hamilton who at that time 


‘vas Assistant in Secondary Education, New Jersey Department of Public Instruction. Mr. 


Hamilton is now the State Director of Guidance for Veterans. The figures showed that 
htirty-three per cent of the high school enrollment in New Jersey at that time was in the 
tusiness education department . . . Periodicals which are of interest to teachers were 
listed by Clyde W. Humphrey who was then in the University of Tennessee at Knoxville. 
Mr, Humphrey is now compiling similar helpful references from his desk as the Research 
Specialist in the Business Education Service of the U. S. Office of Education . . . A list of 
ummer school appointments revealed that many of our present leaders in business 
‘ducation spent the summer ten years ago in teaching at various universities. 
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as “humble beginnings (that) should 
be carefully nurtured.” 


This is the year nineteen hundred 
and forty-eight. Such easy encour- 
agement touches off memories of 
nineteen hundred and fifteen—33 long 
vears ago—when it was hoped that 
the writer’s “humble beginnings” 
would “serve as a sturdy foundation 
upon which to build great business 
education futures,” at least in his 
own city. 

These were some of the stones in 
that foundation: (1) The appoint- 
ment of an advisory committee of 
business men; (2) a survey of local 
demand for trained office workers; 
(3) stenographic and secretarial abil- 
ity tests given to employed stenog- 
raphers and secretaries by a joint 
committee of men and 
teachers for purposes of — setting 
standards for school training (the 
forerunner of the United Business 
Entrance Tests); (4+) granting of a 
certificate of proficiency by the 
Chamber of Commerce (forerunner 
of NOMA-UBEA eertificates) ; 
(5) cooperative training, with every 
senior alternating between store or 
office and school on week-about 
basis; (6) a ruling of the school 
board under which the usual salary 
increment for summer school attend- 
ance could be earned by substituting 
office or store summer work for sum- 
mer school attendance. 


business 


In those early days it seemed to 
the writer that the stage was set for 
rapid and sure progress in the direc- 
tion of sound vocational business 
training. When in 1917 the Smith- 
Hughes vocational act set a similar 
pattern for industrial, agricultural, 
and home-making education he joined 
the staff of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education in the belief 
that developments in his field would 
at least keep pace with those in the 
other fields. Yet over thirty years 
later he reads that “humble begin- 
nings” in the development of sound 
training such as the other fields have 
been offering lo, these many years, 
“should be carefully nurtured.” Still 
a hothouse plant that must be kept 
under glass and given the tenderest 
of care! 

Too little, too late ? 
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MAGIC ANGLE 


for Every Typing Student 
With the 
New HARTNETT ADJUSTABLE DESK 


HARNETT DE LUXE 
CLASSROOM MODEL 


Studies by training officers in the Federal Government show that the magic angle (30°} 
at the typewriter increases speed, reduces errors and fatigue. The illustration above 
shows how the typewriter at "B" height throws the student into a hunch; brisk stroke is 
impossible and fingers snag keys. For this particular student the typewriter should be at 
"A" height, giving the proper angle for less fatigue, fewer errors and faster progress. 
The new Hartnett adjustable desk can be easily adjusted to the correct height for any 
student. Send following coupon for bulletin giving details of this revolutionary new desk. 


“Your Gorriet 
Height” 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, “Your Co:rect Typewriter Height.” 

' 


Complete information about model shown. 
Descriptive circular about other models. 


Solves Problem of 


Correct Typewriter Height. 
Upgrades 70% of Students 


Repeated tests of the new Hartnett 
adjustable typing desk show immediate 


improvement in class work is effected. A 


simple patented device, located below 
the well as illustrated above, enables 
every student to adjust the typewriter 
to the correct height for the "magic 
angle". Of oak; 30” high, 20” wide, 
36” long. 


Some Features of This 
Advance-Type Desk 


Increases efficiency and typing speed. 

© More comfort; better posture; less 
fatigue. 

e Less eye strain. Transcription copy is 
4” closer than with commonly used 
26” desks. 

© Adjusted by the student to any 
height from 26” to 30”. 

© Front and sides enclosed for com- 
fort of feminine students. 

© Gives a business-office atmosphere 
to the class room. 


© Only the typewriter is raised 0 
lowered; the desk remains uniform. 


HAMMOND DESK 


5248 HOHMAN AVE.» HAMMOND, INDIAN 
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Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


GROWTH 


With the school year over, proponents 
of the visual idea may reasonably indulge 
Pa feeling of modest satisfaction at the 
progress made during 1947-48. The snow- 
‘balling growth in the school use of pro- 
jected pictures is detailed in an article in 
the June, 1948, Coronet magazine entitled, 
“The Big Boom in Visual Education.” 

Some of the interesting statements in- 
clude reference to the annual budget of 
$350,000 for the Audio-Visual Center at 
Indiana University, a prediction of 100,000 
projectors in the schools by 1950 and of 
8,000 individual film titles by the same 
year. Among the factors cited are the 
drop in the price of sound motion picture 
projectors caused by the introduction of 
at least four new projectors, the research 
results coming from experimentation being 
conducted at Harvard, Yale, Indiana, the 
® University of Chicago, Columbia, Penn 
State and elsewhere. Another potent fac- 
FP tor is the Film Council of America, a 

national group with headquarters in the 

University of Chicago. Sixty-five local 

flm councils in various cities act as a 

gathering place of all the forces in the 

community anxious to promote the use of 
the screen for worth-while social causes. 

New books, new magazines, new direc- 
tories, new catalogs, new audio-visual 
methods courses, new teacher converts, 
more convention time devoted to audio- 
visual aids, more motion pictures and more 
‘iilmstrips all testify to the permanent and 
growing interest in the effective contribu- 
tions being made to modern education by 
the visual movement. For National Audio- 

Visual Week to be celebrated next Octo- 

ber, Dr. William Lewin, publisher of the 

Audio-Visual Guide, has obtained the co- 

operation of leading firms which have do- 
nated thousands of dollars worth of visual 
materials. These donations are to be given 

as prizes to those schools which show the 
greatest increase in the use of visual aids. 

New books include those by Dale, Ex- 
Ston, Falconer, Gipson, and Packer and 
Haas. Business Films is a new  publica- 
tion which contains some items of interest 
to business educators. The editors of 
§ Business Screen have just released a cata- 
log of sound filmstrips which will be of 
particular interest to teachers of merchan- 
dising and salesmanship. 

Among the new motion pictures that 
may be useful to teachers of business are 
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IN SCHOOL USE OF PROJECTED PICTURES 


several that have been announced by Coro- 
net. Instructional Films—-The New lay 
to Greater Education—may be borrowed 
free except for transportation from Coro- 
net Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. By means of selected 
sequences it demonstrates how audio-visual 
education saves time in presenting complex 
money by bringing costly 
right into the classroom, and 


ideas, saves 
equipment 
makes it possible for students to see fa- 
miliar objects in a new light. The im- 
portance of proper selection, integration, 
and administration of an educational film 
program under an audio-visual director is 
stressed, as well as the relative need for 
accessibility of both basic and specialized 
film subjects. 

Brief descriptions of additional newly 
released Coronet films follow : 
What Is a Contract? Teaches the basic 
elements of both oral and written con- 
tracts, the need for contracts in our society, 
and their binding nature upon all parties. 
Collaborator: Dwight A. Pomeroy, Pro- 
fessor of Law, University of Utah. Grade 
Level: Senior High, College, Adult. 
Banks and Credit. Illustrates how credit 
is created, transferred, how it serves the 
community, and how both time and demand 
deposits help supply the funds behind 
credit. Collaborator: James H. Dodd, 
Professor of Economics, University of 
Virginia. Grade Level: Junior High, 
Senior High, College, Adult. 
Consumer Protection. Points the way to 
the wealth of information available to 
every consumer which he can use to gain 
value for his money. Government as well 
as private consumer services are discussed 
as practical guides to wise buying. Col- 
laborator: Elvin S. Eyster, Department of 
Business Education, Indiana University. 
Grade Level: Junior High, Senior High, 
College. 
Everyday Courtesy. Teaches students that 
such formalities as invitations, replies, 
telephonic manners, and introductions 
really add up to the friendliness and 
thought of other people that makes each 
individual’s life more pleasurable. Col- 
laborator: William E. Young, Div. Dir., 
University of the State of New York. 
Grade Level: Intermediate, Junior High, 
Senior High. 


WILSON TO PUBLISH "FILMSTRiP 
GUIDE" 


Because of the interest expressed re- 
garding the present monthly listing of 
filmstrips in the Educational Film Guide 
the H. W. Wilson Company has decided 
to issue the Filmstrip Guide as a separate 
publication, to begin in September 1948. 

The Filmstrip Guide will be published 
ten times a year. Each issue will be a 
comprehensive list of current releases 
containing a classified subject list arranged 
according to the Dewey decimal system 
of classification and an alphabetical in- 
dex. Each year the September issue will 
be a bound volume which will include all 
material from the preceding nine issues. 
The first issue, the September 1948 bound 
volume, will contain all filmstrips previ- 
ously listed from February through June 
1948 in Section 2 of the Educational Film 
Guide. 

The subscription price, including the 
September bound volume and monthly is- 
sues from October through June, is $3.00 
a year. Subscriptions may be addressed 
to Filmstrip Guide, The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Avenue, New 


York 52, New York. 


Safety in Offices, a Navy Training Film 
3ranch production, written by the Holly- 
wood script writer, Barry Blake, has just 
been released. With an engaging” blonde 
comedienne in the title role, the film indi- 
cates that the bottom drawer in the filing 
cabinet should not be left open and that 
other types of carelessness result in avoid- 
able accidents. Almost farcical in nature, 
it emphasizes simple safety, rules for the 
office. It is ideal for showing at commer- 
cial club meetings because of its light and 


humorous mood. 


BEVA, 104 West 61st Street, New York 
23, N. Y., a central source for all business 
education visual aids, announces that its 
new catalog is ready for distribution. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., has 
a filmstrip catalog scheduled for early pub- 
lication. Announced as a -page book, 
Filmstrips—A User’s Guide and Descrip- 
tive Index will contain a discussion of the 
educational uses of filmstrips and descrip- 
tive reviews of some 3,000 filmstrips. For 
further information write to McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West Forty-Sec- 
ond Street, New York 18. 
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New Second Edition of a Widely-used Joxt 


SECRETARIAL EFFICIENCY 


—Faunce and Nichols 495 pages, $3.50 damental principles and reasons underlying te use 
of this factual knowledge. 


The present edition of this well-known text gives 

a fresh, vigorous interpretation of what employers Written by a secretary of wide practical experi- 
expect secretaries to do, to know, and to be. Not ence, in collaboration with an editor and teacher 
only does this sound, stimulating text tell how, - of commercial studies familiar with the needs of 


terial, but it also tells why, emphasizing the fun- proach to the art of secretarial efficiency. 


Two valuable supplementary teaching aids: 


EXPERIENCE MANUAL WITH WORKSHEETS. (New edition in preparation) 
TEACHER'S GUIDE AND KEY. (New edition in preparation) 


, Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street Dept. X New York 18, N. Y. 


Gn amazingly different toxthooh— 
ZELLIOT-LEIDNER 
BOOKKEEPING—Int roductory 


Edited by H. A. Finney 


The authors and the editor have produced a text that really 
streamlines the teaching and learning of introductory book- 
keeping. They specifically designed the book and its supple- 
mentary materials, teacher’s manual, and progress tests, to in- 
clude extra practical features for both teachers and students. 


The new “stair-step” approach is a planned arrangement of ma- 
terial so that the student absorbs each new point with ease and 
confidence. Each step is explained on familiar terms at the 
jstudent’s own level of learning and experience. 


ESSENTI ALS Add a course in cashiering— 
There are so many opportunities for trained cashiers in the 
industrial, mercantile and service fields. Many schools have 


OF CASHIERING added such training recently, and are using this complete 


By Brice Cocil handbook of “know-how” as a text. 


Send for your examination copies today! 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 
Simmons College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


RETAIL TRAINING 


From time to time this page has printed 
descriptions of retail training in areas out- 
with the 


knowing what was being done elsewhere 
in this field, and might learn techniques 


applicable in their own situations. Re- 


cently a letter was received from Mrs. I. 
Brunnstrom Westerlund, a graduate of the 
Prince School of Retailing, who for the 
past twelve years has been Training Di- 
rector of the Paul U. Bergstrom depart- 
ment store in Stockholm, Sweden. This 
store has more than 1500 employees, and 
conducts a training program which in some 
respects is far more comprehensive than 
that in most of the stores in the United 
Of particular interest to retail 
teachers is the training program known as 
“The Junior School,” which includes ma- 
terials we might normally offer through 
our distributive education classes before 
full-time employment rather than to young 
Thus the fol- 
lowing description may provide suggestions 
for use in elementary retail training here. 


Conducting The Junior School 


The following paragraphs are from an 
article in KFF, a Swedish cooperative 
monthly, a translation of which was sup- 
plied by Mrs. Westerlund. 

“The program of the junior school has 
been enlarged from time to time until its 
present schedule was arrived at in 1942. 
The number of hours for each subject is 
not definitely fixed, and it is possible to 
vary the training work according to the 
needs of the different groups. The junior 
school takes three years. The first year 
the pupils. are called ‘ messengers,’ the sec- 
ond year ‘junior apprentices,’ and the third 
year ‘senior apprentices.’ 


Messengers 


“The course for the first year covers 
two hours per week. During the year the 
training director tries to form an opinion 


sabout the suitability of the youngsters as 


future salespeople. The personnel man- 
ager and the department head observe them 
too, and the three compare notes. After 
the first year, some who are not consid- 
trel suitable as future salespeople are 
weeded out. The training of the first year 
includes store organization, service princi- 
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ples, hygiene, personal conduct, telephone 
manners, as well as directing customers. 
Further, the pupils learn to write legibly 
(block letters), and are trained in writing 
titles, names and addresses in sales check 
system. The work of the different sec- 
tions in the store is discussed in detail, 
and some hours are given to cooperative 
studies. The course includes practice in 
correct behavior, such as how to hand a 
customer a parcel, how to greet a cus- 
tomer, and the like. 


Junior Apprentices 


“This course consists of four lessons a 
week. During the first term 24 hours are 
given to salesmanship and sales demonstra- 
tions, 12 hours to Swedish business lan- 
guage, and 12 hours to business arithmetic. 
During the Swedish lessons stress is prin- 
cipally laid upon orthography, particularly 
of foreign words used in business, and 
penmanship. Mental arithmetic used in 
selling and percentage calculations are 
practiced. 

“During the second term, 24 hours are 
spent in the study of textiles. In this first 
textile course all the pupils take part, even 
those who do not work in the textile de- 
partments, because this basic knowledge 
may be of use to them personally. Demon- 
stration sales go on during 12 lessons, and 
the Swedish language is studied during 
another 12 hours. 


Senior Apprentices 


“Betore the beginning of the last year 
still more pupils are weeded out, such as 
those who are better suited to other kinds 
of work (i.e, stock-room work, office 
work, and simple tasks in work rooms). 
This year also the training is carried on 
for 4 hours a week. The first term in- 
cludes a continuation course in textiles 
of 12-16 hours, demonstration sales for 16 
hours, cooperative studies at least 4 hours, 
and 1 or 2 hours of discussion led by the 
store detective on the problem of shop- 
lifters. In this textile course only juniors 
from the textile departments take part, and 
juniors from the sections selling leather 
goods have a special 10-hour course on 
their merchandise. 

“The second term includes 20-24 hours 
of demonstration sales, in which the psy- 
chological side of a sale is discussed, 12 


hours of arithmetic (now the planning of 
purchases, stocks, sales and profits of a 
department are discussed), 2-3 hours of 
personal budgeting and economy, at least 
6 hours of cooperative studies, and some 
follow-up lessons. 


Graduation Ceremony 


“Though no certificates are given, a 
ceremony is arranged to celebrate tlie ter- 
mination of the three-year course. The 
company invites the juniors who are grad- 
uating, their department heads, and the 
store executives to a dinner. This is fol- 
lowed by a short examination in merchan- 
dise knowledge and other subjects, and 
two demonstration sales with discussion. 
Finally a book is given to each junior, 
and the managing director makes a speech. 
For all graduation juniors also a visit has 
been arranged to a factory manufacturing 
merchandise in their special area.’ 


Foreign Language Lessons 


It is interesting to note that in the com- 
prehensive training program of which the 
training for juniors is only one part, 
courses in foreign languages are offered at 
a low fee on a voluntary basis. Last year 
165 store employees were taking courses 
in English and French. 


Emphasizing the Fundamentals 


Certainly Bergstroms in Stockholm em- 
phasizes the fundamentals in training its 
young people. Instruction in penmanship, 
or in how to hand a customer a parcel, for 
example, are not normally considered a 
part of our program either in distributive 
education classes or in store training. It 
is interesting to note that in the recom- 
mendations for the future development of 
the training department, Mrs. Westerlund 
suggests the need for courses in fashion 
and care of merchandise, as well as mer- 
chandise information courses in other 
areas, such as furniture, glassware, and 
household goods. In postponing attention 
to fashion until some of the more basic 
kinds of information had been covered, it 
would appear that emphasis was actually 
being placed first on the fundamentals of 
retailing. Perhaps in some of our own 
courses—in stores and outside—we could 
do well to analyze again what does come 
first, and devote the needed time to these 
subjects before taking up possibly the more 
interesting but perhaps less necessary 
subjects. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


dip E. O. Fenton, President 


OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 


LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
High Grade Business Training 
Courses Accredited and Approved 


W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoln, Nebr. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF COMMERCE 


Davenport, lowa 


S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Employment Center of the 
Tri-Cities 


DRAUGHON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
A School With a College Atmosphere 
Accredited by the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools 
Member of the N. C. Association of 
Business Schools, Inc. 


Established 1900 
Geo. A. Meadows, B. Accts., Pres. 
MEADOWS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Office 
Machines and Related Subjects 


Majestic Building, Shreveport, Louisiana 


The Pacific Northwest’s 


Outstanding Business School 


Behnke-Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


In San Antonio and the Great Southwest— 
its 


DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
411 E. Martin San Antonio 6, Texas 


A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Billings, Montana 


A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


H. E. Biddinger, Prop. 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Established 1840 

The Oldest Business School in America 
Catalogue on request 

424 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


MINNESOTA SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 
Reporting. 
O. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 


Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 


131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 
Secretarial Science 


DYKE & SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


Professional Business Training Since 1848 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Providence, Rhode Island 
85th Year. 3000 students in attendance from 33 states 


and several 


13 are on the 


Rhode Island to confer degrees. 


foreign countries. 22 buiidings, of which 
Chartered by the State of 


Approved Two-Year Courses 
in Business Administration, 
Accountancy, Sales, and Advertising 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 


Buffalo, New York 
Established in 1854 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahome 


Success Clinic, State Approved, Member of 
American Association of Junior Colleges, mod- 
ern buildings, inexpensive residence halls for 
girls, established 1863. Send for catalog. 


ROCHESTER Business INSTITUTE, 


172 Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


SAWYER SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


Business Administration, Complete Account- 
ing (C.P.A.), Secretarial Training 


Approved for Veterans 


626 So. Spring St. VA 8187 
Los Angeles, Ca la 


HUFF COLLEGE 
920 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Features Training for the Profession of 
CPA, Court and Convention Reporting 


SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 
Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses"’ 
Houston's School of Distinction 
Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. Houston 2, Texas 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


Accounting, Business Administration 
ses. Co-educational. Fall and 


tarial 


Established 1879 


Secre- 


Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 


156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


OF MILWAUKEE 
Business Institute Building 


770 N. Plankinton Avenue 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 
State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 
Special Summer Session Bulletin 


— Study in Maine — 


Specialized Professional Training 
KANSAS CITY 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional Accounting, Professional | 
Professional Salesmanship, Specialized Secretaria 
Commercial Art 
1329 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by the State to Confer Degrees 


in Commerce 


Capacity 500 Students—Continuous 


Operation 
W. C. Shrewsbury, President 


Study Accountancy and Business 
Administration 
At Northwest’s Largest and Best Known 
Business School 


KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
S. 110 Howard St., Spokane, Wash. 


STRAYER 

COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 
COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 

pletion of Business Administration and Account- 

ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 

diplomas are awarded. 

13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 


For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the New York State 
Board of Regents 


Ll 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S. Risinger, President 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


OFFICE MACHINES AND OFFICE CAREERS 
by R. H. Yanney 


The Hoover Company, North Canton, Ohio 


NOMA’s “Educational Nights” held 
over the country this spring have permitted 
teachers, students, and businessmen to meet 
for discussion of their common problems. 
Mr. R. H. Yanney, participant at the 
meeting of the Akron Chapter of NOMA 
on April 14, 1948, gave the following an- 
swer to the question “What should a high 
school graduate who plans for a career in 
the office know about office machines?” 

This problem has troubled many teachers 
and has many facets. Machine purchase, 
curriculum of study, classroom space, stu- 
dent selection, and teacher education and 
experience are but a few of the angles 
from which it must be approached. The 
answer, although acknowledged to be only 
“one man’s opinion” is an indication of 
what business expects of high school grad- 
uates. If one member of each chapter of 
NOMA expressed himself on the subject, 
teachers would have a better idea of how 
the questions regarding machine training 
should be answered. If he further sup- 
ported or inaugurated a campaign in the 
community to raise the money for adequate 
machine training in the high school, com- 
plete cooperation would be present. 

The answer is interesting reading mate- 
rial; other questions and their answers will 
appear in later issues of The Journal. 

“The office machine is a tool of the 
office worker by which the work can be 
gotten out faster, more accurately, and 
with less energy and resulting fatigue on 
the part of the worker. While an office 
machine may enable fewer workers to do 
a given amount of work, the resulting in- 
crease in speed and efficiencies enable an 
enterprise to increase its activity and thus 
require more office workers. Today, with 
all the modern office machines that are 
available, there are more office workers 
than ever before in history. As long as 
populations increase and more new prod- 
ucts are invented and manufactured to 
satisfy the wants of man at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, there is no reason to believe that 
this trend will not continue. In fact, office 
machines will help to make this growth 
possible. 

“The number and kinds of office ma- 
chines which a person entering an office 
career may be required to operate depends 
on the size of the enterprise and the open- 
ings available. A person contemplating 
an office career should therefore become 
as proficient as possible with all the office 
machines he can so that he can make the 
most of opportunities as they present them- 
selves. 


The Typewriter 


“The most used machine in an office is 
of course the typewriter. Anyone who 
hopes to be a secretary, stenographer or a 
typist should be highly skilled in the oper- 
ation of this machine. Persons who may 
be required to operate a bookkeeping ma- 
chine having a typewriter keyboard should 
be fairly proficient in the use of this ma- 
chine.’ A high school graduate contem- 
plating any other office career should at 
least be able to pass minimum typewriting 
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speed and accuracy requirements as estab- 
lished by the schools. 


Adding and Calculating Machines 


“The next most used machine in an 
office is the adding machine. Every person 
who expects to work in an office should 
know how to operate an adding machine 
using the touch system. With a good basic 
knowledge, speed is not too essential, as in 
most cases the adding machine is used 
only a relatively small percentage of a 
day’s time and the necessary speed can 
easily be built up on the job. There are 
many different makes of adding machines 
on the market, roughly divided into two 
classifications, ten-key and full keyboard, 
each of which have certain advantages and 
disadvantages. 

“In large offices, at least, the next most 
commonly found machine is the key driven 
calculator. This machine is especially valu- 
able for adding where a tape is not re- 
quired, or multiplying. It can also be used 
for subtracting and dividing. This ma- 
chine is most effective for specialized jobs 
such as checking additions, extending in- 
voices, time cards, etc. High schools can 
and do give good training for the use of 
this machine. Lack of time prevents train- 
ing to the point of maximum skill. This 
may be acquired ‘on the job’ or through 
training courses given by the manufac- 
turers of the machines. 

“Another type of calculator is the rotary 
driven type which is especially effective 
for the solution of division problems or 
when multiplying by a constant. This ma- 
chine may also be used to add, subtract, 
and for general multiplication. Real pro- 
ficiency in the use of this machine depends 
on a thorough knowledge of the problem 
to be solved. Due to the speed of the 
machine, manipulative speed by the oper- 
ator is of less importance than in the case 
of key driven calculators, typewriters, or 
adding machines.” 

When a question was raised concerning 
the touch system on calculating and adding 
machines, this was Mr. Yanney’s answer: 

“In answer to that I would say it de- 
pends a little on the job. If the adding 
machine is used only rarely the touch sys- 
tem is not so much of a factor—this is 
especially true with the full keyboard ma- 
chine on which it takes longer to develop 
the touch system. In the case of a ten- 
key machine, the touch system is not nearly 
so complicated and it can be of real help 
if the touch system is known. 


Duplicating Machines 


“All offices, large or small, have some 
sort of duplicating equipment such as hec- 
tograph, stencil, direct process, offset, or 
photocopy. A general knowledge of the 
operation of these machines is helpful. 
Such knowledge very probably would be 
put to use in a small office, but would be 
more unlikely in a large office unless a 
person developed enough interest and speed 
in this type of equipment to hecome an 
expert. 


Bookkeeping Machines 

“A knowledge of bookkeeping machines 
would also be helpful to a high school 
graduate who wants to do general office 
cael There are a great variety of these 
machines on the market. They are usually 
modified for specific jobs. A working 
knowledge of a specific machine or even 
good grounding in the typewriter and add- 
ing machine should enable the average 
graduate to quickly pick up necessary 
speed ‘on the job.’ 


Miscellaneous Machines 

“In addition to the above commonly used 
machines there are numerous miscellaneous 
or very specialized machines such as mail- 
ing machines, addressing machines, tabu- 
lating machines, dictating machines, check 
signers and protectors, etc. A general 
knowledge of these machines is helpful for 
the general office worker. 


Machines for Secretaries and 
Stenographers 

“Several questions have been asked 
about office machines for secretaries and 
stenographers. Proficiency with a_ type- 
writer is of course a must. A _ general 
knowledge of all other machines would be 
very useful, especially for the numerous 
odd jobs of a confidential nature which a 
secretary may be asked to do, and which 
a stenographer should be able to do in 
order to gain the broad experience neces- 
sary in a business to become a proficient 
secretary. 


Dictating and Transcribing Machines 

“When dictating machines are used, the 
dictator records his dictation on a wax 
cylinder, a plastic disc, or a spool of wire. 
The cylinder and disc type of recorders 
have provision for indicating corrections, 
and beginning and end of dictation. For 
transcription, the recording is then played 
back on the same machine or a_ special 
transcribing machine. The transcriber can 
regulate the speed of play back and in the 
case of the electronic equipment, the voice 
modulation can also be regulated. If the 
transcriber misses a word, the recording 
can be played back on either type of ma- 
chine. Modern dictating and transcribing 
machines are easy to operate, they are fast 
and accurate. 

“A good grounding in dictating machines 
would be helpful as some executives prefer 
to use dictating machines—especially when 
they do a lot of work outside their regular 
working hours, or at home, or when trav- 
eling. In general, dictating machines have 
their best application when used by corre- 
spondents or for recording telephone con- 
versations. Skill in the use of these ma- 
chines is easily acquired ‘on the job.’ The 
last few years has seen a great improve- 
ment in these machines through the appli- 
cation of electronics. 


Stenographic Machines 

“The stenographic machine is a_ small 
portable machine something like a small 
typewriter. The operator makes use of 
the touch system and the dictation is re- 
corded in phonetic code on a paper tape. 
This machine is especially useful where 
high speed and accuracy is required. An 
interesting feature of this method is that 
notes taken on this machine can be read 
by any operator. A competent operator 
can take from 150 words up per minute on 
this machine. 

“A student who likes dictating or steno- 
graphic machine work will find many op- 
portunities to use these skills, particularly 
in court and meetings, recordings, medical 
reports, and other specialized applications.” 
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¢ ¢ PEPPY PARAGRAPHS ¢ ¢ 


by Phillip S, Pepe 
College of the City of New York 


Roger A. Hardy, Assistant Professor of 
Education, State Teachers College at 
Salem, Massachusetts, suggests that the 
following letter of application from a 
genius may be of interest to Journal read- 
ers and their students. Can you guess who 
wrote the letter? The answer is at the 
close of this month’s column. 


Gens Tuinking 


gracious Lord, 

Having seen and fully examined all the 
works of those who are considered as 
masters and inventors of instruments of 
war, but whose discoveries, together with 
the working of the aforesaid instruments, 
do not at all differ from those generally 
used, I shall endeavour, without detriment 
to any one, to explain my secret inventions 
to Your Excellency, and exhibit these at 
the command of Your Excellency at an 
opportune time; I hope all those things 
shortly enumerated in this letter will meet 
with good success. 

1. I have the means of constructing very 
light bridges, which may be carried about 
easily, and with which one may pursue 
enemies as well as escape from them ac- 
cording to one’s need. And I have others 
which are fireproof and cannot be injured 
during battle; they can be removed and put 
up again easily and without trouble. 1 
have moreover the rneans of setting fire 
to the bridges of the enemy and of de- 
stroying them. 

2. During the siege of a place I know 
how to cut off the water in the moats, and 
how to construct by means of steps all man- 
ner of bridges as well as other instruments 
which are required in such an undertaking. 


3. If during a siege bombs cannot be 
used, because of the height of a rampart 
or the strong fortifications of a place, I 
have means to destroy every tower or any 
other fortress, unless it be founded on a 
rock. 
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4. I know of another kind of bomb, light 
and carried without trouble, and with 
which a hailstorm of missiles may be pro- 
jected. The smoke produced thereby causes 
great terror amongst the enemy to his hurt 
and confusion. 

5. In iike manner I know how to con- 
struct subterraneous caverns and narrow 
winding passages, which can be made 
without noise, and through which one may 
reach a definite aim, even if one had to 
pass under ditches as under a river. 

6. | also make safe covered chariots 
which cannot be injured; if with their ar- 
tillery they get amongst the enemy, the 
largest armies may give way before them, 
and then the infantry may follow securely 
and without any opposition. 

7. It necessary, I can make bombs, mor- 
tar-pieces, and light field guns, beautiful 
and practical as to shape and not at all 
known in general use. 

8. Where bombs cannot be used, I am 
able to construct engines throwing stones, 
slings, battering rams, and other instru- 
ments of marvellous effect and extraordi- 
nary kind; in one word, I can construct 
various weapons of offence as necessity 
demands. 

9. And if required, I know of many in- 
struments for use on sea, well adapted for 
offensive and defensive warfare, and | 
know ships able to resist the largest bombs, 
and which can also create dust and smoke. 

10. I believe | may say that in times of 
peace I may vie with any one in archi- 


tecture, in the erection of public as well as | 


private buildings, and also in making aque- 
ducts from one place to another. 

11. In works of marble, bronze, and ter- 
ra-cotta, as well as in painting, I shall do 
whatever can be done by any one whoso- 
ever he may be. I shall yet be able to 
work at the bronze horse, which will be 
an immortal glory and everlasting monu- 
ment to the blessed memory of His Lord- 
ship, Your father, and of the celebrated 
house of Storza. 

And if any of the aforesaid things ap- 
pear impossible and impracticable to any 
one, | am ready and most willing to make 
the experiment in your park or in any 
other place agreeable to Your Excellency, 
to whom I recommend myself with the 
utmost devotion.” 

This letter was written to the “Gov- 
ornor” of Milan named Lodovico il Moro 
in 1482 by Leonardo da Vinci and is 
quoted from Leonardo da Vinci, by Adolf 
Rosenberg, Lemcke & Buechner, New 
York, 1903. 
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SUMMER CONFERENC=S5 


Up to the time this issue of the Jo. a/ 
went to press announcement had bee: re- 
ceived of the following summer co: er- 
ences : 

Chicago Area Business Educators \.s- 
ciation in cooperation with the Unive: .ity 
of Chicago and Northwestern Univer ‘ty: 
July 9. “Business Education and the | ore 
Curriculum.” 

Columbia University, Teachers Colloze: 
July 23 and 24. “Business Educatio: at 
the Post-High-School Level in Europe and 
America.” 

Indiana State Teachers College, ‘erre 
Haute: July 26-August 6. 
cation Workshop.” 

New York University: July 28. “Busi- 
ness Education and World Commerce ” 

Ohio State University: July 15 and 16. 
“Teaching Problems in Business Edica- 
tion.” 

Oklahoma A. and M. College: June 18 
and 19. 

Pennsylvania State College: July 12 and 
13. “Implications of Research for the 
Classroom Teacher.” 

Syracuse University: August 2-4. “Or- 
fice Management Institute.” 

State Teachers College, Minot, North 
Dakota: June 14-18. “Problems of Teach- 
ing Business Subjects.” 

Texas State College for Women: 
June 4. 

University of Denver: August 9-11. 
“Office Management Institute.” 

University of Maryland: July 14-16 
“Office Management Institute.” 

University of Oklahoma (Norman): 
July 1 and 2. “Institute on Typewriting.” 

University of Southern California: Au- 
gust 16-18. “Office Management Insti- 
tute.” 

University of Tennessee Chapter of D. 
P. E.: July 14-16. “The Problems of the 
Classroom Teacher.” 

University of Wisconsin: July 14 and 
15. “Problems in Teaching Business Edu- 
cation.” 

Western Michigan College: “Distribu- 
tive Education Workshop.” 


BUY BONDS TODAY! 
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CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION STUDY 
ON GUIDANCE 


The Steering Committee for the Study 
o Guidance in Business Education being 
conducted by the Midwest Unit of the 
Catholic Business Education Association 
held its initial meeting on April 24 at St. 
Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota. 
Brother James Luke presided with the fol- 
lowing in attendance: Sister Mary Im- 
maculata. Mt. Mercy Jr. College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Sister Olivia, S.D.J., Di- 
vine Savior High School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Sister Mary Veronita, S.S.N.D., 
St. Mary’s High School, Menasha, Wis- 
consin, and Sister Joseph Theophile, 
F.C.S.P., St. Mary’s Training School, 
Des Plaines, Illinois. 

Following is a summary of the discus- 
sions : 

I. Scope of the Guidance Study 

(a) Objective: To devise guidance 
procedures for 3 types of educa- 
tional programs in our Catholic 
High Schools: 

(1) Students taking terminal 
courses in high school 
(2) Students going on to a junior 
college 
(3) Students planning a 
year college program. 
II. The Guidance Committee recommends: 

(a) To the Committee on Curriculum 
Study that 3 types of business 
curricula be set up to care for the 
needs of the above listed 3 edu- 
cational groups. 

(b) That business subjects be selected 
that have very positive goals, and 
not be used merely as subjects to 
fill up another period for the 
lesser intelligent students. 

(c) That the high school principal 
should appoint one member of the 
commerce faculty as the official 
guidance officer for all students 
taking a commerce program. 

Ill. Procedures: 

A questionnaire was formulated by 

the Committee and has been sent to 

those members who volunteered to 
participate in this guidance study. 


four- 


FOOTSTOOL QUEEN 


Over the last high hurdle, 

The last block down the street! 
Then off with the pinching girdle, 
And the shoes that cramp my feet! 


On with the old gray slippers 

And the slacks that bag and droop, 
And the blouse with a button missing, 
As broad as a chicken coop! 


It may be divine to go dancing 
With a knight who’s tall and dark, 
And let him stir my pulses 

With a kiss in the cool green park, 


But I’m tired of crowding my torso 
Into dresses size 14, 
So instead of dripping with glamor, 
I'll reign as a footstool queen! 
—Grace I”. Watkins 


SURPRISE ENDING 


A prof who was ill with thrombosis 
Had a sudden attack of psychosis. 
They chased him in vain, 
For he leaped through the pane, 
And landed quite dead ’mid the roses. 
—Grace I”. Watkins 
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TYPING FOR BUSINESS 
By Blanchard and Smith 


Develops basic and production skill simultaneously, by 
using genuine business materials for both skill building 
and application. Students achieve higher vocational 
| skill easier and quicker. Tests; forms; teacher’s man- 
| ual, too. 


GREGG TYPING FOR COLLEGES 
By Reynolds and Smith 


For use only in business schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties. Complete, authoritative style book. Adaptable to 
class or individual study. Profusely illustrated. 


THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS, Second Edition 
_ By Hagar, Stewart, and Hutchinson 


| Just off the press — an exciting revision of a popular | 
| book! Enlarged, invigorated, streamlined. Thorough 
treatment of vocabulary ... grammar... punctuation 
... speech... composition .. . business letter writing. 
| By three nationally-known experts. 


_ THE CONSUMER'S ECONOMIC LIFE 
| By Graham and Jones 

Simply written, vividly illustrated. An affirmative 
approach. Emphasizes common-sense principles for 
consumer guidance. End-of-chapter materials full of 
| activities and practice exercises in penmanship and con- 
sumer mathematics problems. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, College Course 
By Rosenberg 


| Another brand-new book, spiral-bound and with perfo- 
rated exercise pages! A combination workbook-text- 
book that interests and challenges adults. Builds skill 
in the arithmetic of business. 


Write Our Nearest Office for Examination Copies 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Gregg Texts Make 

Teaching and gocton 16 Toronto 5 

Learning Easier 1 London W.C. 1 
San Francisco 2 


Chicago 3 New York 16 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Dr. Dame to Florida State University 


Dr. J. Frank Dame has resigned his 
position as educational liaison officer for 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion and has joined the staff of the Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, as Professor 
of Commerce and Director of Business 
Teacher Training on the graduate and un- 
dergraduate level. He will also be in 
charge of secretarial offerings. 


J. Frank Dame 


Dr. Dame is a graduate of Bay Path 
Institute of Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
received his Bachelor’s degree from New 
York University and his Master’s and Doc- 
tor’s degrees from Temple University. He 
taught in the high school at Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania, for a number of years, and 
later became Head of the Department of 
Business Education, Divisions 1-9, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He left Washington to be- 
come director of business teacher training 
at Temple University and for one year, 
until last June, he was acting director of 
the Department of Business Education at 
the State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

He will continue his association with the 
UBEA Forum as Consulting Editor. Hol- 
lis P. Guy is to be the Executive Editor. 


Artistic Typewriting Contest 


Over one thousand entries were received 
by Julius Nelson, State Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey, in this year’s an- 
nual Artistic Typing Contest. This is the 
tenth annual contest that has been spon- 
sored by Mr. Nelson. Entries were re- 
ceived from thirty-six states, Canada, Ha- 
waii, and the Philippines. 

The winner of first place in the contest 
was Georgia Thom, St. Joseph’s High 
School, Ashton, Iowa. Her instructor is 
Sister Mary Annice, O.S.F. A reproduc- 
tion of the design submitted by Miss Thom 
appears on page 14 of this issue of THE 
JourRNAL. 

The school trophy, awarded to the school 
with the best group of entries, went to St. 
Andre High -School, Biddeford, Maine. 
This is the second consecutive year in 
which the school has won this trophy. The 
typing teacher at St. Andre High School 
is Sister M. Flise-de-la-Croix. 
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Milton C, Olson to Albany, New York 


Milton C. Olson has been made Director 
of Education in Commerce at New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York. 

He is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota and his Master’s degree is from 
New York University. He is planning to 
complete his Doctor of Education work 
this summer at Indiana University. Mr. 
Olson’s teaching experience includes two 
years in the high school at Barron, Wis- 
consin; five years in the high school at 
Lynbrook, New York; four years at Bay- 
side High School, New York City; two 
years in the Naval Training Service at 
Indiana University; and two years at Ball 
State Teachers College. 

He will take up his new duties in Sep- 
tember. 


Haas Heads Teachers College Group 


Howard L. Haas, assistant professor of 
business education and guidance coordi- 
nator at Paterson (New Jersey) State 
Teachers College, was recently elected to 
the presidency of the Association of New 
Jersey State Teachers Colleges, the official 
organization of the faculties of the six 
New Jersey state teachers colleges. 

Before going to Paterson State Teach- 
ers College, Mr. Haas was a teacher of 
business subjects in the high schools of 
Rutherford and Metuchen. 


Two Private Business Schools 
Change Hands 


The Bard-Avon School, 905 Charles 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland, has been pur- 
chased by E. S. Donoho and Murray T. 
Donoho. In addition to a secretarial de- 
partment, the school has a radio and dra- 
matics course which is to some extent 
dovetailed with the secretarial training. 
The school has no connection with any 
other business school in Baltimore. 

Alice V. Wylie has sold the Office 
Training School, Memphis, Tennessee. The 
new owner organization has W. M. Copp 
as president, Massey Wakefield as vice- 
president and manager and W. L. Webb 
as secretary-treasurer. Mr. Wakefield has 
announced that there has been no changes 
in the teaching staff. Since it has come 
under new ownership the school has been 
remodeled and new equipment has been 
added. 


A. B. Dick Newspaper Stencil 


A convenient stencil for the production 
of duplicated school newspapers is being 
produced by A. B. Dick Company. To 
simplify the planning and typing of news 
columns the Mimeotype stencils have guide 
lines for placement of one-half and one- 
third page-wide columns. The new sten- 
cils have the usual line numbering and 
bottom of page warning signals. 

Complete information about the new 
Mimeotype stencils may be obtained by 
writing to School Department, A. B. Dick 
Company, 720 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, Tlinois. 
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Haubert New Chief of Business 
Education for Pennsylvania 


The appointment of John R. Haube't a 
Chief of Business Education for the ¢ om- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania has beer an- 
nounced. Mr. Haubert fills the vacincy 
left by the resignation of S. Gordon Rudy, 
who returned to York, Pennsylvania, as 
business manager of the school district. 


John R. Haubert 


Mr. Haubert has been director of busi- 
ness education at Elizabethtown (Pennsyl- 
vania) College for the past three years. 
He is a former department head at Rider 
College and at Valley Forge Military 
Junior College. He has six years teaching 
experience in the high schools of Pen- 
brook, Enola, and Collingdale, Pennsy!- 
vania. 

His Bachelor’s degree is from Indiana 
(Pennsylvania) State Teachers College, 
his Master’s degree is from Pennsylvania 
State College, and he has completed all 
work on his doctorate with the exception 
of the dissertation. His Doctor’s degree 
will be from Temple University. 


Graduate Assistantships at 
Indiana University 


A number of graduate assistantships and 
teaching fellowships for the academic year, 
1948-1949, are available in the School ot 
Business and Department of Economics of 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
The stipends for graduate assistantships 
range from $200 to $1200 per year and the 
stipends of teaching fellows range from 
$1200 to $2400 per year. 

Complete information may be obtained 
by writing to Dean A. M. Weimer, School 
of Business, or to C. L. Christenson, 
Chairman of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, Indiana University, Bloomington, 


Indiana. 
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Teachers Colleges Asked to 
Support Foreign Students 


The American Association of Cclleges 
for Teacher Education is asking member 
institutions to finance a foreign student for 
next year. Costs for one year are esti- 
mated as follows: transportation from 
Europe to New York and return, $400; 
transportation from New York to the col- 
lege campus and return, $225; board and 
room, $500. No estimate has been placed 
on books, clothing and other fees. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS - 


Dr. Tonne Heads U. S. Division of 
International Society for 
Business Education 


Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, Professor of 
Education at New York University, was 
elected President of the United States Di- 
vision of the International Society for 
Business Education at a meeting held on 
Wednesday, May 19, in New York. The 
Society, an organization of businessmen 


Herbert A. Tonne 


and business educators, is devoted to the 
improvement of education for business and 
to the cultivation of international under- 
standing and goodwill. It has chapters in 
22 countries and maintains a Permanent 
Bureau in Zurich, Switzerland. 

John A. Zellers, Senior Vice President 
of Remington Rand, Inc., and Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner, Head of the Business Educa- 
tion Department at Teachers College at 
Columbia University, were respectively 
elected First and Second Vice President. 
Robert E. Slaughter, Manager of the Busi- 
ness Education Department at McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., is Secretary, and 
_P. Myers Heiges of Central High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, is the new Treasurer. 

Three persons were elected from the 
membership at large to serve on the Exec- 
utive Committee along with the officers. 
Chosen for these posts were the following: 
R. D. Bryan, Educational Director, Mon- 
roe Calculating Machine Company, Orange, 
New Jersey; Clyde I. Blanchard, General 
Sales Manager, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City; Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
Head, Department of Business Education, 
New York University. 

The affairs of the organization are di- 
rected also by a Council of Delegates 
working jointly with the Executive Com- 
mittee. The following members were 
elected to serve on the Council of Dele- 
gates: John Bryant, Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, New York City; Mrs. Char- 
lotte D. Chickering, Jamaica High School, 
Jamaica, New York; Basil G. Dandison, 
Director of the International Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York City; Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, 
Department of Business Education, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; 
Alan C. Lloyd, Managing Editor of the 
Business Education World, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City; Dr. 
Estelle Popham, Meredith College, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina; N. Mae Sawyer, 
Director of the American Institute of 
Filing, Remington Rand, Inc., New York 
City; Bernard A. Shilt, Supervisor of 
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Business Education, City Schools, Buffalo, 
New York; Jeanne Skawinski, Bristol 
High School, Bristol, Connecticut; Carl- 
ton Stevens, Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York City; Hortense Stollnitz, 
Director, School Department, Remington 
Rand, Inc., New York City; Dr. Dorothy 
Veon, Head, Department of Secretarial 
Studies, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 

The United States Division of the So- 
ciety plans to have an official representa- 
tive at the International Economic Course 
which will be conducted in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, under the auspices of the Permanent 
Bureau from July 25 to August 7. Any 
member of the Society is eligible to attend 
the Course and is invited to write to the 
Secretary for further information. 

Plans were laid at the meeting to expand 
the activities of the United States Division. 
They include sponsoring tours to Europe, 
South America and the Orient; holding 
regional meetings on international business 
education; assisting with the interchange 
of teachers and students of business sub- 
jects among various countries; and spon- 
soring the International Congress on Busi- 
ness Education that is to be held in the 
United States at the earliest feasible date. 
Detailed information about these activities 
and about membership in the Society may 
be obtained by writing to the Secretary. 

The current issue of the International 
Review for Business Education, Bulletin 
No. 35, published at the Permanent Bureau 
in Zurich, is just off the press and is avail- 
able to present members as well as to those 
who will be joining subsequently. 


CBEA New York Convention 


The third annual convention of the 
Catholic Business Education Association 
opened at Cardinal Hayes High School, 
New York City, on May 28th with a show- 
ing of new visual aids. Sister M. Dorothy, 
O.P., chairman of the Eastern Unit, was 
general chairman at the Saturday morning 
session. The speakers on the general as- 
sembly program were Very Reverend 
Monsignor Edward J. Waterson, Brother 
Lucius, C.F.X., and Father James Keller. 
After luncheon there was a panel discus- 
sion, chairmanned by Brother James Luke, 
F.S.C., and an open forum discussion 
chairmanned by Brother Lucius, C.F.X. 
The speaker at the afternoon general as- 
sembly was the Reverend Joseph F. Krug. 

At the convention, the founding of 
Kappa Beta Alpha, new national honorary 
society for business students in Catholic 
schools, was announced, as was the news 
that the publication of an annual yearbook 
will be started this spring. The estab- 
lishment of three new regional units, mak- 
ing a total of six units, was also an- 
nounced. 


Pi Omega Pi Celebration 


This summer the Alpha Chapter of Pi 
Omega Pi, located at Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, is cele- 
brating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the fraternity. Founded 
there June 13, 1923, it now has chapters 
in sixty-five other colleges and universities. 


American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business Elects Officers 


Dean Ewald T. Grether, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, was elected president of 
the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business at the annual meeting 
held at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, in April. Dean Lee Bidgood, 
School of Commerce and Business Admin- 


Ewald T. Grether 


istration, University of Alabama, was 
chosen vice-president and Dean Horace B. 
Brown, Jr. School of Commerce and 
Business. Administration, University of 
Mississippi, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Following election of new officers the 
Executive Committee is made up as fol- 
lows: Dean Arthur M. Weimer, The 
School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; Dean Thomas Car- 
roll, College of Business Administration, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York; 
Dean.L. J. Buchan, College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana; Dean C. 
C. Balderston, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Dean 
Thomas L. Norton, School of Business 
and Civic Administration, The City Col- 
lege, New York, N. Y.; Dean Raymond 
E. Glos, School of Business Administra- 
tion, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; 
Dean Richard L. Kozelka, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Teachers College Associations Merge 


At a recent meeting in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, the representatives of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, National Association of Teacher 
Educational Institutions in Metropolitan 
Districts, and National Association of Col- 
leges and Departments of Education met 
and formed the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. The new 
association has a membership of 257 
schools and it is estimated that these 
institutions prepare approximately 75 per 
cent of the teachers of the United States. 

Dr. Walter E. Hager, president of Wil- 
son Teachers College, Washington, D. C 
was elected as the first president of the 
association. 


Additional Association News on next page 
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UBEA Meeting 


_ The National Association and the Amer- 
ican Association will hold a joint general 


1949 American Business 
Education Yearbook 


meeting of the United Busi- mesting, waiting Monday at 10 = 
Assembly will be held in Ohio o'clock. Then, at 12:30 noon, they will _“Generat Business Education’ wil == 
joint luncl ith a member of the theme of the 1949 American Bu; == 
July 6. This meeting will be devoted to @ve @ joint luncheon, with a member o ; . , ‘ee ee = 
the American Association as master of £ducation Yearbook which is _publisiie 
planning the co-ordinating activities of by the Joint Publication Commissio:. of 
United Business Education Association, he National Business T Ass 
: Starting Monday afternoon at 2 o’clock, the National business eachers 
e divisions, and affiliated business educa t East Business Teachers Asso- 
the American and the National Associa- “0n-Hastern 7cacners H 
associations. Sessions of the Execu : : . TI litorial staff : 
tive Board have been scheduled prior to ‘ions will hold separate meetings. 
5 3 Pp On Monday evening, December 27, the editor, Paul L. Salsgiver, Simmons rae 
and following the meeting of the Repre- lege: associate editors, Ruth Hughes, (Gin Mar 
sentative Ass ational Council will hold its annual ban- 
tative Assembly. N b al b ‘tl cutis C i 
A fellowship breakfast will be featured sey State Teachers College; assistant D 
at the Hotel Cleveland for UBEA mem- — Council, includin Lenni tors, Gladvs Bahr, Witherow High Sc}ol ep 
bers and friends. h ill b Cincinnati, Ohio; Edward L. Cooper, 
should be sent to NEA Housing Bureau, trivate caanmercal  -Eanolf, University of Pennsylvania, and bras 
Cleveland Convention and Visitors Bureau,“ Milton C. Olson, Ball State Teachers ol- 
511 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. - ,, >afting at 8 o'clock Tuesday evening, lege. The work of planning and orzan- 
Reservations for the breakfast should be te NBTA will start its program with a izing the Yearbook was begun in March, Jc 
requested from the UBEA Executive Sec-  $¢neral assembly and a good speaker. 1947, Plans were completed by the stafi ecg 
retary. On Wednesday evening, the National early in the fall of 1947 and since that the 
Association and the American Association forty in this have 
will hold their annual banquets separately. been busily engaged preparing their con- nd 
NBTA, AACC, NAACS and NCBS \ tributions Hau 
¢ Nednesday and Thursday, December 29 
Plan Detroit Meetings and 30, will be devoted exclusively to the The four major parts of the Yearbook hes 
The Executive Committee of the NBTA NBTA meetings, including various depart- Will treat the philosophy, subject matter, —- 
met in Detroit, May 15 and 16, for the mental groups, rotind-tables, etc. teaching, and the curriculum and admin- iy 
purpose of making preliminary plans for The annual banquet of the NBTA, to istrative problems of general business Fral 
the December meeting. Representatives which everyone is invited, will be held on education. lic s 
of the National Association of Accredited Thursday night, December 31. . for 
Commercial Schools, of the American As- ‘ € Schc 
sociation of Commercial Colleges and of Southwestern Fall Meeting Announced “se 
the National Council of siness  §,.B.E.A. at Work on Fall Convention ~ “lay 
Business Schools President Clyde Phillips, of the South- Clev 
A Local committees under the direction of | western Private Commercial Schools As- 
\rrangements were worked out by Miss Poncet, Miss Davies and Miss sociation, has announced the time and A 
which all three of these private commer- O'Reilly have started to work with local place for the annual convention of this ‘ 
— ols’ associations will meet in De- plans for the Southern Business Education — group—October 28, 29 and 30 at the Plaza ae 
et, starting Monday morning, Decem- Association meeting to be held in New Hotel in San Antonio, Texas. The pro- AAs 
er 27. The plan for a division of time, Orleans, Louisiana, Thanksgiving week gram for the convention will be announced Gree 
at the present, is as follows: end, November 25, 26 and 27. in a later issue of this magazine. Pen 
. 
Puts the student behind the store counter 
AL CO 
Here is sound, practical training in retailing that tells the student 
clearly and concisely— 
How to obtain a position. 
© How to sell effectively in the retail field. 
e How to progress toward a better-paying job in retailing. 
There are 222 pages, size 8Y2” x 11”, that give all the facts a 
agg geri retail employee should know—with detachable worksheets 
, ; or the practical application of every aspect covered. A wealth of 
By Louise Hitchcock charts serve to illustrate each topic and guide the student toward a 
Fairmount State College positive understanding of actual conditions in the retail store. 
Fairmount, West Virgini 
We irginia 
- Typical Comments From People Who Have Read The Text: 
g, From A State Director of Vocational Education . . . 
"All Distributive Education teachers will find the book a valuable 
_ —- to their retail training programs and I expect to see a 
fo USL ith wide use made of it.” 
rr wu From an Assistant State Supervisor of Distributive Education . . . 
ww “Excellent! It is se complete, and the projects are downright 
ingenious.” 
This revised edition contains an abundance of new fea- 
tures which reflect the newer methods adopted b 
representative retailing establishments. It meets im- 
portant teaching needs disclosed by an extensive survey 
S Al ES ANSHIP of teachers of store salesmanship. 
The most interesting, authoritative and practical text in 
retail selling. 
Third Edition By Brisco, Griffith and Robinson 
Send for your examination copies today! 
| - PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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RECENT CHANGES 


Hazel A. Flood has joined the faculty 
of the Mankato State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota, where she will be 
in charge of business teacher-training. 

Miss Flood was formerly with the State 
Department of Public Instruction in Ne- 
braska and has taught at Lincoln School 
oi Commerce. She is working toward 
her doctorate at the University of Ne- 
braska. 


John C. Frakes has been appointed 
supervisor of distributive education in 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Public Schools. 
He received his Bachelor’s degree from 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, his Master’s degree from 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and has done special work at Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, 
and Western Reserve University. Mr. 
Frakes taught for five years in the pub- 
lic schools of Indiana and Illinois, and 
for eighteen years at John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. He has also 
been on the faculty of Fenn College, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Arthur L. Glenn, former counselor at 
Oakmont High School, Oakmont, Penn- 
sylvania, is now guidance director at 
Greensburg High School, Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania. A graduate of Grove 


utilized throughout. 
are real. 


operations. 
are really done. 
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1. Genuine standard accounting and office forms are 
They are not imitations, they 


- The narratives of transactions are broad in scope. 
They are literally lifted out of actual business 
Your students will learn how things 


City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania 
where he received his B.S. in commerce, 
Mr. Glenn in 1942 completed his werk 
for his M. Ed. at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He is 
a former teacher at Penn Township 
High School, Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania has appointed 
Clyde E. Klinger as chief of private 
business school registration. He has re- 
signed his position as principal of public 
schools at Dushore, Pennsylvania to ac- 
cept this position. Before entering the 
military service he taught at Dovles- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


William B. Logan has accepted a po- 
sition on the faculty of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, where he will be in charge of 
the teacher-training program in distribu- 
tive education. Before accepting this 
position he was teacher-trainer in distrib- 
utive education, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. He is the 
former coordinator of distributive edu- 
cation at Lee H. Edwards High School, 
in Asheville, North Carolina. 


Correct Theory is not Enough 


The bookkeeping and accounting theory your students learn must be sound. But it 
must be applied to the requirements of modern business Consider these important 
facts demonstrating that Pathfinder practice sets will satisfy these requirements. 


ACCOUNTING FOR RETAIL MERCHANTS (Henry Harper) 
ACCOUNTING FOR INSTALLMENT SALES (Westfall Appliance Company) 
COMPARATIVE-SPREAD ACCOUNTING METHODS (Monroe Stations, Inc.) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—BUSINESS (Armour and Hardy) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—DENTISTS (Dr. C. J. Harris) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—PHYSICIANS (D. F. Allen, M.D.) 


CLERICAL PRACTICE (Aiken’s, Inc.) 


PAYROLL RECORD KEEPING (Precision Air Parts Company) 


COMPLETE INFORMATION WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


Textbook Division » Charles R.Hadley Company » pathfinders 


LOS ANGELES 12 - 330 N. Los Angeles St. 


3. The Pathfinder practice sets listed here can be used 
with any bookkeeping or accounting text. 
unique feature enables every school to give students 
the necessary experience of actually using account- 
ing records and business forms. 


- Your graduates will be prepared to be of immediate 
value to their employers. 


Paul E. Smith has accepted a position 
with Halle Brothers Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He has been a teacher of 
commercial subjects at Hanover and 
New Philadelphia, Ohio; coordinator of 
distributive education at Euclid Central 
High School, Euclid, Ohio; supervisor 
of distributive education in the Cleve- 
land Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; 
and a lecturer in marketing, retailing, 
and salesmanship at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Smith 
has been also a conference leader of 
many adult courses for retail and serv- 
ice store employees in Northern Ohio 
and in 1947 was co-author of a textbook 
for high school salesmanship classes 
“Selling in Stores.” He received both 
his B. Se. in Business Administration 
and his M.A. in Education at Ohio State 
University and has taken additional 
courses at Bethany College, Retail 
Bureau, University of Pittsburgh, and 
Western Reserve University. 


Robert M. Swanson has accepted a 
position as an accounting instructor at 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania. 
He is a graduate of Indiana (Pennsylva- 
nia) State Teachers College and has 
taught in Darlington (Pennsylvania) Joint 
High School for the past two years. 


This 
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WILLIAM A. PATON 


Certified Public Accountant, Professor of Ac- 
counting. University of Michigan. With an Edi- 
torial Board of over 90 Authorities. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ 


HANDBOOK 
Presents in compact form the essential principles, 
rules and procedures of accounting. The user will 
find nearly every accounting problem authorita- 
tively treated. Based on contributions by men of 
practical experience, the volume should prove 
valuable in classes for reference. 


DAVID HIMMELBLAU 


Professor and Head, Department of Accounting. 
Northwestern University. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ACCOUNTING 


For beginning students interested in the applica- 
tion of accounting, this text gives a comprehen- 
sive and sound basis. Loose-leaf practice transac- 
tions are available at $1.75. 


1,505 pages $7.50 


236 pages $2.75 


and 


PRINCIPLES OF 


ACCOUNTING 


For the second semester in a basic course. It cov- 
ers the corporate form of organization, the manu- 
facturing activity, and a system applicable to 
large-scale business. Loose-leaf practice sets avail- 


able at $1.75. 
| 


274 pages 
CECIL GILLESPIE 


Professor of Accounting. 
Northwestern University 


INTRODUCTORY 


COST ACCOUNTING 


A self-contained text for college courses covering 
principles and methods and also the operation 
of industrial accounting. Loose-leaf practice 
transactions are available at $1.60. 


$2.75 


375 pages $3.75 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Learn - write - teach 


SCRIPT 


“SHORTHAND 


Simpler and more accurate 


A more complete and exact alphabet 
Fewer and more explicit wordsigns 
Fewer and more natural affixes 
Few rules or exception: 


A better system for vocational use 
The only satisfactory system 
for personal use 
Dewey Shorthand students— 


attain appropriate speed 
with superior accuracy 
in substantially less time 


New Dewey Shorthand textbooks— 
introduce new workbook techniques 
which double the effectiveness of homework 


Teacher training is FREE 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


a Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


Soon... . Ready for Fall 
TYPING TO MUSIC 


TYPING TO MUSIC (records) will help your stu- 
dents develop smooth, sustained, rhythmic stroking. 


ALBUM I for speeds 10 to 40 words per minute. 
ALBUM II for speeds 20 to 60 words per minute 
Each album has 6 records—12_ selections 


carefully chosen for their inspiring mu- 
sic and pronounced, easy-to-follow rhythm. 


For further information write: Business Education Division 


° 88 Lexington Avenue 
American Book Company New York 16, N.Y 


Gregg Teachers 
Summer Session 


June 28 to August 6 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand—Typewriting— 
Bookkeeping — Business Law — and Office Practice. Also 
skill development in shorthand and typewriting. Outstand- 
ing faculty. During the last two summers, teachers at- 
tended from every state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 
37 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 3, Illinois 
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SUCCESSFUL SALESMANSHIP, Second 
Edition, by Paul W. Ivey, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947, 567 pp. $5.35. 


This second edition of Successful Sales- 
manship with its black-and-gold binding 
is more attractive than the first. It is 
divided into thirteen parts following much 
the same pattern as did the first book: 
The Essence of Salesmanship, Developing 
Sales Personality, How to Handle Peo- 
ple, Appeal to Buying Motives, Know 
Your Merchandise, Plan the Sale, Get the 
Customer’s Attention, Arouse Interest, 
Create Desire, Close the Sale, Build Good 
Will, and How to Get a Selling Job. 

Each chapter includes a brief summary 
of the content, plus a list of questions and 
suggested projects for class work.  Fre- 
quent reference to actual sales experience 
illustrating the point of theory in question 
adds to the general interest of the ma- 
terial and stimulates thinking and under- 
standing on the part of the pupil. 


GENERAL BUSINESS PRACTICE SET, Sec- 
ond Edition, by Ernest Crabbe and 
Paul Salsgiver, Cincinnati: South-West- 
ern Publishing Co, 92c, 


A practice set of materials for use in 
connection with textbooks in general busi- 
ness training. The Grove practice set con- 
tains books. of original entry, customers’ 
ledger, check book, files, stationery, and a 
narrative of business transactions. A knowl- 
edge of double-entry bookkeeping is not 
required, 

Teachers who wish to apply the prin- 
ciples of business record keeping will find 
this type of practice set helpful in making 
the learnings concrete. It may also serve 
as a tryout or introduction to bookkeeping. 


PHYSICAL LAYOUT, EQUIPMENT, SUP- 
PLIES FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION, The 
American Business Education Year- 
book, Volume 5, New York University 
Book Store, New York 3: 344 pp. $3.00. 


There is no doubt that Dr. Freeman and 
his associates have produced a_ notable 
yearbook. The Joint Publication Commit- 
tee for the Eastern Business Teachers As- 
sociation and the National Business Teach- 
ers Association is to be congratulated upon 
its fine service to business educ ation. The 
yearbook is replete with specific sugges- 
tions, with plans, with cautions, and with 
actual case material. Teachers and heads 
of departments will have no further excuse 
for failing to make the general adminis- 
trator aware of the needs for business 
education when new plans are being pro- 
vided. And, in turn, the general adminis- 
trators now have in one place an abundant 
body of materials from which to select 
their plans. 

The basic principles of school planning 
and departmental layouts for small high 
schools, large high schools, colleges and 
teacher training institutions are presented. 
The subject matter rooms for various in- 
terests such as typewriting, office practice, 
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basic business, distributive education, book- 
keeping, retail training and the like are 
considered. Finally there are large sec- 
tions devoted to supplies for the business 
department and teaching aids. 

It is a little disappointing to note that 
there are no plans for private business 
schools and for in-service training pro- 
grams in business establishments, but this 
may be expecting a little too much at one 
time. 

The final section devoted to recent de- 
velopments in business education is organ- 
ized in terms of subjects. This is unfor- 
tunate because it ignores books published 
during the year, publication developments 
which were particularly significant in the 
year 1947, associational changes, and most 
important, the strong trend toward the 
improvement of basic business subject 
matter. None of these, unfortunately, is 
considered in part five under “Recent De- 
velopments in Business Education,” and it 
is obvious that these are more important 
than smaller changes in specific subject 
matter. 

These comments are not in criticism of 
the yearbook; it is a fine contribution, 
thoroughly worthy of the organizations 
which sponsored it, and gives evidence of 
a tremendous amount of effort. In total, 
the results are good. 

e 


ESSENTIAL TECHNIQUES IN SECURING 
AND HOLDING THE RIGHT JOB, by 
Harrison Myers, Jr. and Paul R. Jack- 
son, The Vocational Research Bureau, 
6620 Broad Street, Los Angeles, 51 pp. 
Single copies $1.00; discount of 20% 
on 10 or more copies, 


Correct procedures for securing inter- 
views are outlined in this book. Here is a 
guide for dealing with that ever important 
problem of getting the initial job. This 
manual may be used as a textbook or as 
a reference guide, It establishes the right 
steps in job seeking so that they are es- 
pecially applicable to those who lack ex- 
perience. 

The book covers: securing an interview; 
writing a successful application letter ; pre- 
paring for the interview; the interview ; : 
and how to keep a job after getting it. 

e 


CRITERIA FOR SOUND RESEARCH IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION, by Carter V. 
Good, Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., 27 pp. 50c. 


This bulletin contains the sixth annual 
Delta Pi Epsilon lecture presented at St. 
Louis in December, 1947. 


Dr. Good has applied the principles of 
sound research to business education. He 
gives the criteria for selecting a problem, 
setting up working hypotheses, gathering 
and interpreting historical evidence, using 
the case study method, and procedures in 
developmental research. The obligations 
of the researcher in business education are 
given attention. Dr. Good has included a 
selected list of references. 


SELLING IN STORES, by Paul E. Smith 
and George Breen, New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 336 pp. $1.96. 


A salesman spends a considerable por- 
tion of his time in non-selling duties. This 
beok gives considerable attention to this 
problem. 

The organization of the book has been 
planned to aid new employees, especially 
those who are cooperatives. However, the 
book may be used as a basic text for both 
cooperative and non-cooperative classes. 
Teachers will find in this book many sug- 
gestions for enriching class work, includ- 
ing films on salesmanship and _ retailing. 
The text has interesting and appropriate 
illustrations and fine suggestions for project 
work, 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP, 
Volumes 1 and 2, by John W. Ernest, 
Business Education Publication No, 34, 
Sacramento, California: California 
State Department of Education, Com- 
mission of Vocational Education, Bu- 
reau of Business Education, 1948, 228 


In these two volumes is presented a 
course ot study designed for the instruc- 
tor of fundamentals of merchandising and 
salesmanship in introductory and_begin- 
ning courses in the field of retailing in 


secondary schools and colleges, or in 
classes with out-of-school youth and 
adults. While all the material desired for 


a complete course in general salesmanship 
is outlined, the method of ret mem is leit 
to the instructor. 

Well-organized, this course of study 
may be used with any text, as the 
projects, tests, and other teaching devices 
suggested by the author may be ampli- 
fied and supplemented with additional ma- 
terial. It can serve as a guide and refer- 
ence for a cooperative work-training pro- 
gram or as the basis for the regular cur- 
riculum type of course. 

Ninety-five references are listed in the 
bibliography. Copies of self-rating scales ; 


check-lists of desirable and undesirable 
personal characteristics ; suggestions for 


panel discussions ; frequent short-answer, 
objective-type tests; product - analysis 
chart; objection analysis chart; a rating 
form for sales ‘presentations and a final 
examination appear in their proper se- 
quence as teaching aids and devices. The 
course of study itself is very complete 
and so arranged that paralleling the out- 
line are questions, bibliographical refer- 
ences, and teaching suggestions. 

These volumes illustrate the service a 


properly departmentalized State Depart- 
ment of Education can render to its 
teachers. Business Education Publication 


= 31, Retail Merchandising, was issued 
1 April, 1947, 


(Additional Reviews on next page) 
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AMERICA'S NEEDS AND RESOURCES, by 
J. Frederick Dewhurst, New York; 
Twentieth Century Fund, 812 pp. $5.00. 


America’s Needs and Resources is the 
most comprehensive study the Fund has 
ever undertaken. It presents ‘a careful 
estimate of America’s human and. indus- 
trial capacity and resources — balanced 
against the probable needs and demands 
for 1950 and 1960. For the reader, it 
will serve a dual purpose— 

This fact-book on the American eco- 
nomic system covers records of produc- 
tion, consumption and economic change 
in the United States within recent decades, 
and in many instances it goes as far back 
into our economic history as reliable rec- 
ords exist. It ranges over broad-gauged 
basic data on population growth, national 
income, trends in employment, working 
hours, output per man-hour and _ similar 
subjects. It gets down into detailed an- 
alyses such as indexes of passenger traf- 
fic, crop yields per acre, and consump- 
tion expenditures for single items, such as 
for shoes, in each year, 1909 through 
1942, 

This report is an informed guide for 
the future. It provides those who work 
and plan in each separate field, as well 
as those whose concern is the economy 
as a whole, with the bench marks essen- 
tial to intelligent planning and appraisal. 
It presents to every citizen a challenge to 
join the common cause of greater and 
more continuous production, with a more 
fair and reasonable distribution of the 
benefits. The survey rallies all of us to 
work for achievement ‘of the economic 
and cultural goals here demonstrated to 
be within our reach. 


MANAGEMENT LEADER'S MANUAL, 
edited by James O. Rice and M. J. 
Dooher, New York: American Manage- 
ment Association, 190 pp. $3.00. 


This is the first of a series of hand- 
books on the improvement of individual 
and group relationships. It is designed 
primarily for operating executives and 
supervisors. 

The seven sections deal with the man- 
agement leader’s human relations re- 
sponsibilities, management leadership in 
a democracy, interviewing and counsel- 
ing techniques, and means of diagnosing 
organization problems. Also included is 
a section of tests to determine the quali- 
fications for management leadership. 

Among the authors are Rexford Her- 
sey, Director, Executive Development 
and Training, American Airlines, Inc., 
New York; Leland P. Bradford, Di- 
rector, Adult Education Service, National 
Education Association of the United 
States, Washington, D. C.; Ellis C. 
Maxcy, Personnel Relations Supervisor, 
Southern New England Telephone Co., 
New Haven; Dr. Ronald Lippett, Insti- 
tute of Group Dynamics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge; 
John M. Pfiffner, Professor of Public 
Administration, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles; and , 
Michaels, Vick Chemical Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

The volume is designed for individual 
reading to further knowledge of the 
management structure, for supervisory 
conference training through chapter-by- 
chapter discussion, as a desk manual for 
executives and supervisors, and for gen- 
eral reading as an introduction to prac- 
tical, professional management. 
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BUSINESS DICTATION, Second Edition, 
by Charles A, Thomas, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 474 pp. $2.80. 


This revised dictation text provides an 
intensive speed-building course in Thomas 
Natural Shorthand. It offers a thorough 
review of English pointers and important 
word usages which are also incorporated 
in the business letters. 

Teachers will find this new text an aid 
in training students to take fast dictation 
and acquire a transcription skill which 
will help to produce mailable letters. The 
extensive vocabulary, complete with short- 
hand outlines for words, proper names, 
and phrases, makes this text of practical 
value. 

This book provides a source of new 
and fresh letters for dictation. 

® 


HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND RECORDS 
PRACTICE SET, Second Edition, by 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Co. 76c. 


In Household Budgets and Records the 
student completes the transactions of a 
family for three months. At the end of 
the three months a comparison is made be- 
tween the budget and the actual expendi- 
tures. Then the student is required to 
complete a new budget. 

The materials in this set consist of a 
narrative of transactions and business pa- 
pers, a budget and record of income and 
expenditures, a checkbook, and a file. 

Teachers of basic business, arithmetic, 
or home economics will find the material 
especially useful in providing realistic prac- 
tice in budgeting and record keeping prac- 


tice. 


STUDY GUIDE FOR INTRODUCTION TO 
BUSINESS, by Hilton D. Shepherd, pub- 
lished by the author, Texas Christian 
University, Box 361, Fort Worth, 
Texas, 224 mimeographed pages, $2.75. 


This publication, sturdily bound, in- 
cludes a study-guide outline for a six- 
hour collegiate course in introduction to 
business or business organization and 
management plus vocabulary studies, 
bibliography, discussion questions and 
problems. 

It was prepared to organize the think- 
ing of the student, direct his study, and 
provide guide sheets (one unit for each 
day) for him as an individual. Although 
no specific text is suggested, the study 
guide outlines are so presented that they 
may be adapted to any text. Students 
who find it difficult to choose adequate 
topical headings from their readings will 
find this guide extremely helpful. 
Teachers, also, will be interested in re- 
ferring to it for guidance and assistance. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS MATHE- 
MATICS, by Walter R. Van Voorhis and 
Chester W. Topp, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 474 pp. $5.00. 


The material in this book is planned 
primarily for the post-high school level. 
seneral principles are approached through 
simple illustrations. More than 3,000 drill 
and practice problems of graded difficulty 
are included, and a self-test is provided 
at the end of each chapter. 

The first two chapters present the basic 
arithmetical procedures. The second half 
of the book develops algebraic operations 
preliminary to a study of progressions, 
compound interest, annuities, and the ap- 
plication of equations. 

The book is planned for a one-year 
course. 
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FORECASTING FOR PROFIT, by Wi): on 
Wright, New York: John Wiley & S».5 
Inc., 173 pp. $2.75. 


Those concerned with determining | «\- 
ness policy in the face of an uncer! in 
future will find this book helpful. Tire 
is no question that business forecas: ng 
as a consciously applied tool of busin ss 
enterprise is becoming more import «it, 
But little has been done on the subicet 
and its techniques are poorly understood. 
This book presents the valid aspects of 
business forecasting as a technique. It 
gives detailed consideration to progno.ii- 
cating market conditions, availability of 
raw materials and other factors linked 
with the general economic picture. Nat- 
urally, the business cycle is given key con- 
sideration. Other parts discuss each step 
in the preparation of an economic ¢sti- 
mate, placing special emphasis on its «p- 
plication to solutions of the specific prob- 
lem under consideration. 


THE ECONOMICS OF MONEY AND 
BANKING, by Lester V. Chandler, New 
sc. Harper & Brothers, 732 pp. 
4.50. 


A comprehensive discussion of money, 
credit and banking. Emphasis is placed 
on the importance of monetary policy in a 
broad sense for the formation of capital, 
the level of national income in both money 
and real terms, and the level of employ- 
ment. Attention is also given to the ef- 
fects of monetary and banking policies on 
the functioning of the economic system. 
Much historical, institutional, and _statis- 
tical material is included, primarily as a 
means for illustrating economic principles. 


This book is planned for use after an 
elementary collegiate course in economics. 


FREE FILMS, 16 mm Silent and Sound, 
compiled by Lili Heimers, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., 40 pp, $1.00. 


Forty pages of titles and sources of 
films, slides and. filmstrips make this an 
excellent reference for the  visual-aid- 
minded teacher. The sources of the films 
are arranged alphabetically with an oc- 
casional alphabetic insertion of a title. In 
most cases, there is a brief statement as 
to the contents of the film. 

It is definitely stated that the objective 
of the booklet is to present titles and 
sources of film materials and that, in most 
cases, the films have not been evaluated 
by the visual-aid department of the col- 
lege. 


MANUAL FOR THE PREPARATION OF 
TERM REPORTS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS, by N. W. Newson and J. 
H. Pendergrast, Denver, Colorado: 
Sage Books, Inc., 30 pp. 65c. 


High school students are often required 
to work out term reports and find them- 
selves at a loss in this endeavor. They do 
not know how to go about selecting a 
problem, locating materials, how to outline 
the report, and ‘how to write it up in ac- 
ceptable fashion. This requires group in- 
struction, and also individual teacher help. 
This manual is well designed to aid the 
teacher in giving this help. The bulletin 
should be equally appreciated at the early 
college level where the practice of giving 
term papers is even more prevalent. 
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Mr. Micawber was only half-right | 


R. MICAWBER’S financial advice 

to young David Copperfield is 
justly famous. 

Translated into United States 

currency, it runs something like this: 


**Annual income, two thousand 


dollars; annual expenditure, 
nineteen hundred and _ ninety- 
nine dollars; result, happiness. 
Annual income, two thousand 
dollars; annual expenditure, 
two thousand and one dollars; 
result, misery.” 


Mr. Micawber was only half-right! 


Simply not spending more than you 
make isn’t enough. Every family 
must have a cushion of savings to 
fall back on . . . and to provide for 
their future security. 

U.S. Savings Bonds offer one of 
the best ways imaginable to build 
savings. 

Two convenient, automatic plans 
make the systematic purchase of 
Savings Bonds both sure and 
trouble-free: 

I. If you work for wages or salary, 
join Payroll Savings—the only 
installment-buying plan. 


2. If you’re in business, or a 
farmer, or in a profession, and the 
Payroll Savings Plan is not avail- 
able to you, then sign up at your 
bank for the Bond-A-Month Plan. 

Each helps you build a nest egg 
of absolutely safe, 100% govern- 
ment-backed U. S. Savings Bonds. 
And these bonds make more money 
for you while you save. For after 
only ten years, they pay you back 
$400 for every $300 you put in them. 


Join the Plan you’re eligible for 
today! As Mr. Micawber would say: 
“Result, security!” 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING -U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


JUNE, 1948 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 22 


What are the financial prospects for 
those in training for office positions? 


Boys and girls, young men and women 
interested in the offerings of business edu- 
cation are planning their next year’s 
courses now. Questions with which the 
guidance instructor is faced are “How 
much will I receive as wages?”, “What 
are the vacation possibilities ?”, “How fre- 
quently will I be paid?” and many others. 
A large percentage are likely to be con- 
cerned with salaries, vacations, and advan- 
tages for working for this firm over that 
one. 

These questions are answered in an ar- 
ticle by Vaughn Fry, in charge of Re- 
search and Standards Division of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association in 
the National Office. 

Some rather interesting conclusions may 
be drawn: 

Tt still pays to be a man. In every case 
the male worker is paid more than the fe- 
male employee who is doing the same type 
of work. The differential ranges from $1 
to $11 per week. Regardless of women’s 
rights or ability to perform satisfactorily 
on the job, women are still discriminated 
against in the matter of salary. Perhaps 
some of the “he-men” in secondary schools 
who consider office work a “sissie” job 
will be interested when they realize their 
so-called “rights” are still being protected 
and respected. 

Bookkeepers are better paid than ste- 
nographers, typists or file clerks. Could it 
be supply and demand? The highest dif- 
ferential in salary between male and fe- 
male workers also appears in the book- 
keeping class—$11. Might this not be a 
talking point in selling bookkeeping to the 
more intelligent student? Nothing is said 
in this article about the opportunity for 
advancement for which the more intelli- 
gent lad is looking, but bookkeeping has 
heen proved to be a good entering wedge 
for the person anxious to move ahead. 

Male typists and stenographers may be 
found in four and six of the ten cities 
surveyed throughout the United States. 
This is another talking point in selling 
business education to the general school 
enrollment. A few good boys would help 
to liven the program in many schools. The 
enrollment in many instances is composed 
almost entirely of girls. As many college 
students enter business administration, 
planning to become business executives, it 
would seem logical that they should know 
something of the duties to be performed 
by office employees in their employ or 
under their supervision. Without question 
some of their business education should be 
studied at the high school level although 
they need not be compelled to follow the 
curriculum exactly. Such arrange- 
ment would be advantageous to the student 
and to the department. 

Small offices (under five hundred em- 
ployees) offer less to their employees in 
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the way of financial return than do those 
employing over five hundred. The smaller 
office, however, does not have as unequal 
pay scales determined by the sex of the 
employee as does’ the larger office. Per- 
haps it is too uncomfortable for the em- 
ployer in a situation created by unequal 
pay scales. 

The digest of the original article which 
appeared in American Business is printed 
below. It will provide some basis for 
answering the questions which aj.pear at 
this time of the year. 

The average office worker in an average 
office job earns $36.60 weekly in ten pilot 
cities reporting in the 1947 edition of the 
“Annual Salary Survey of the National 
Office Management Association.” 

The male worker can be expected to 
earn $38.00 weekly, while the female 
worker draws $35.00, on an average, based 
on a composite of rates reported for 13,145 
typists, bookkeepers, stenographers, file 
clerks, and mail clerks, in 497 companies 
employing a total of 88,992 office workers. 
Pilot cities were Atlanta, Boston, Denver, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New 
York, Philadelphia, Seattle, and Worces- 
ter. 

Current practices most frequently expe- 
rienced were a 40-hour week, vacations 
with pay, and semi-monthly pay-periods. 

Bookkeepers, as might be expected, fare 
better by some $10 to $20 per week. Males 
draw $57 weekly, on an average, while fe- 
males are paid $46 weekly. 

Stenographers fare next best with males 
being paid $38 and females $36 weekly. 
Male stenographers were reported in only 
six of the ten cities. 

Male typists draw $34 weekly in the 
four cities reporting their rates. Females 
earn $31, on an average. 

Male file clerks are paid $32, while 
females get $1 less weekly. 

The same differential applies to mail 
clerks, with males being paid $31 and 
females $30 weekly. 

A composite average for each of the 
five types of business, which may also be 
called “pilot types,” placed food, tobacco, 
and drug manufacturers at the top; and 
banking, insurance, and financial firms at 
the bottom of the group. 

The composite average for the five “pilot 
sizes” of offices (number of employee 
ranges) verified what might have been ex- 
pected: Offices of under 26 employees paid 
the lowest rates but no lower, however, 
than the 251 to 500 employee office. High- 
est rates were paid in offices with 501 to 
1,000 employees. The male-female differ- 
ential was also greatest for offices of over 
500 employees; smallest in offices of 25 
or fewer workers. 

The office salary picture is less than 
complete without briefly reviewing some 
of the more important and revealing office 


practices. Although the 40-hour wee}. 
well in the acceptance lead, the 38- 0: 39- 
hour week was in second place. The ‘send 
was distinctly toward shortened}. irs, 
with relatively few instances of a pli -40- 
hour schedule in vogue. 

With the exception of weekly pay pe- 
riods favored by Boston and Wore.-ter, 
the other eight cities showed a prefe::nce 
for twice-monthly pay periods. ckly 
work hours were preferred by most co: pa- 
nies in all cities except New York (36), 
Every company granted vacations with 
pay, although the periods varied wide): 

While vacation with pay for office \ ork- 
ers is universal, the length of service re- 
quired and the length of grant varies 
widely. From a composite standpoint, 2 
weeks’ grant after 1 year’s service, with 
1 week for 6 months’ service, is, by far, 
the most frequent practice. 

Wage incentive plans were operative in 
only 5 per cent of the companies. In 3] 
per cent of the companies sampled, how- 
ever, there was a correlation between the 
rate increases granted office workers and 
those granted production maintenance 


workers. 

BACK 
NUMBERS 
WANTED |! 

@ APRIL, 1931 
@ OCTOBER, 1931 
@ NOVEMBER, 1931 
@ MAY, 1932 
@ SEPTEMBER, 1932 
@ DECEMBER, 1932 
@ JANUARY, 1933 
@ MARCH, _1933 
@ JUNE, 1933 
@ APRIL, 1934 
MAY. 1934 
@ JUNE, 1934 
@ SEPTEMBER, 1934 
@ OCTOBER, 1934 
® MARCH, 1935 
@ SEPTEMBER, 1935 
@ OCTOBER, 1936 
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*Model 440: For mod- 
erately heavy and fast 
short runs. Semi-auto- 
matic ink distribution. 
Capacity, 250 sheets. 
Motor- or harid-driven. 


a 

*Model 430: Similar to 
Model 420 but has con- 
venience of semi-auto- 
matic inking and closed 
cylinder for smooth, quiet 
duplication. 12 5-sheet 
capacity. It is manually 
operated. 


a 

Model 90: A time- 
proved favorite, simple to 
use. Capacity, 100 sheets. 


Model 410: High quality > 


at low price. Full-size 
duplicating area. Sturdy. 


For use with all makes of 
suitable stencil duplicating 
products. 


A. B. Dick Company, 720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 


“the oldest 


*Model 420: The low- 
est priced mimeograph 
with exclusive Flexa- 
matic Control. Produces 
excellent color work. It 
has integral brush inking 
system, open cylinder. 
125-sheet capacity. 
For manual operation. 


line 


... Styled by famed industrial designer Walter Dorwin Teague 
... named to match its outstanding distinction, the new “400” LINE 
of A. B. Dick Mimeographs with *Flexamatic Control creates 
new duplicating ease and speed. Designed for flexible, positive 
control of paper, ink and copy, Flexamatic Control widens the use, 
increases the overall speed and delivers more exacting duplication 
of written, typed or drawn material than ever before. 
For every user, for a few copies or thousands, Flexamatic Control 

achieves these advantages: 

——} overall mimeographing time sharply reduced for any 

length runs 

——} faster, easier attaching and detaching of stencils 

quick copy positioning 

———} split-second loading to accurate feeding position 

——+ precise duplicating on various sizes and weights of 

papers and cards 

The six models of A. B. Dick Mimeographs offer flexibility of choice 
for any budget and any service, from light to extra-heavy duty. 
Compare the advantages of Flexamatic Control with any duplicator 
you are using or considering. See or call the nearest A. B. Dick 
distributor or branch office. . . listed in the classified phone 
book... or write us for details. 


The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 


name in mimeographing” 


Copyright 1948, A. B. Dick Company 
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Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan 1948 Edition 

Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, 
Chief, Bureau of Business Education, New York State 
Education Department and Past President of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. His col- 
laborator is V. James Morgan, formerly Head of the 
Commercial Department of the James Monroe Junior- 
Senior High School, Rochester. 


Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 

There is a stimulating chapter 
on the Consumer and His 
Problems. Advances in the 
fields of communication and 
transportation are featured, 
including air travel, air serv- 
ice, and shipping by air, 
There is a complete Teachers’ 
Manual free to users. 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 
Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the 
titles, Communication, Savings, Finance, Transporta- 
tion, Organization, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 
There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, de- 
signed to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


BETTER BUSINESS 
WILL COME WITH BETTER II 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for business should be an important part of 

every child’s education since business is such an im- 

portant part of community life. These successful text- 

books are doing their part in providing good business 
training in our schools. 


Refresher Arithmetic 
by Edwin I. Stein 1948 Edition 

Experienced teachers of business agree that commer- 
cial pupils need a very thorough grounding in arith- 
metic. Often pupils need a refresher course in arith- 
metic to restore their skills. 

Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have 
been seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weak- 
ness in arithmetic makes commercial courses difficult. 


Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 
There is much new, fresh material on trade acceptances, 
stocks, exchange, income tax, . 
automobile insurance, and in- \ 


BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


stallment buying. All exam- ‘ 
ples of solutions are taken 
from the approved daily 
practice of modern business. 
Census figures and other sta- 
tistical material have been 


brought down to date. 


Law of Business 
by Samuel P. Weaver 1948 Edition 

Weaver’s Law of Business discusses and illustrates the 
general rules of law. It gives type cases and problems 
to exemplify the subordinate rules underlying each 
general rule. Laboratory exercises give the student a 
glimpse of the practical application of the law. There 
is a complete Teachers’ Manual. 


Complete Typewriting 


1948 Edition 
; by Ollie Depew 
Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters in good taste and in correct English. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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